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ABSTRACT 


The  topic  of  this  thesis  is  an  analysis  of  the  work  load 
of  a  sample  of  high  school  teachers  of  physical  education.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  work  load  of  physical 
education  teachers  in  terms  of  time  and  nature  of  responsibilities, 
to  study  the  relationship  of  various  factors  to  work  load,  and 
to  determine  the  degree  of  teacher  satisfaction  as  it  relates 
to  work  load. 

Information  was  obtained  from  teachers  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  x^hich  was  mailed  to  physical  education  teachers 
in  high  schools  in  which  the  principal's  assignment  was  restricted 
to  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  The  median  test  was  used  to 
determine  if  significant  differences  in  hour  load  existed  between 
groups  of  teachers  on  various  factors  studied  and  the  significance 
of  differences  in  attitudes  was  tested  by  the  application  of 
chi-square  to  contingency  tables. 

Findings  indicated  that  total  hour  load  of  teachers  of 
physical  education  differed  little  from  that  of  teachers  generally; 
teachers  in  this  study  reported  an  average  weekly  hour  load  of 
forty-seven  hours.  The  major  difference  between  the  hour  load 
of  teachers  of  physical  education  and  teachers  generally  was 
that  physical  education  teachers  devoted  more  than  eight  times 
the  time  reported  by  other  teachers  to  extracurricular  activities; 
they  reported  spending  an  average  of  nearly  3^  hours  per  year  on 


interscholastic  and  intramural  activities. 
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Time  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  work  load  appeared  to 
be  related  to  the  nature  of  teaching  responsibilities  in  areas 
of  the  work  load  closely  associated  with  instruction.  Personal 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  were  related  mainly  to  areas  of 
the  work  load  where  the  individual  teacher  had  some  choice  such 
as  in  extracurricular  and  professional  activities.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  school  and  community  factors  to  work  load  lay  mainly  in 
areas  of  the  work  load  over  which  the  individual  teacher  had 
little  control  such  as  in  assigned  classroom  instruction  and 
supervision  time.  Few  significant  relationships  existed  between 
teachers'  attitudes  and  any  of  the  factors  of  hour  load,  nature 
of  teaching  responsibilities,  personal  characteristics  of  the 
teacher,  and  school  and  community  factors  examined  in  this  study. 

The  findings  suggest  that  physical  education  teachers' 
heavy  commitment  to  extracurricular  activities  makes  the  work 
load  of  teachers  in  this  specialty  different  from  that  of  other 
teachers  and  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  their  belief  that 
their  work  load  is  heavier  than  that  of  teachers  generally. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Administrators  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of  service 
which  teachers  can  render  under  various  working  conditions  and 
with  the  general  effect  of  working  conditions  on  personnel.  This 
interest  has  recently  prompted  several  studies  that  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  work  load  of  teachers  (1,  2,  3.  5.  6).  Although  some 
of  these  investigations  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  teaching  specialty  to  work  load  (1,  2,  3»  6),  with 
the  exception  of  the  Edmonton  study  (2)  the  sample  of  physical 
education  teachers  included  in  the  studies  has  not  been  large 
enough  to  provide  information  about  the  work  load  of  teachers  in 
this  subject  specialty. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Nature  and  importance  of  the  problem.  Recent  studies  of 
teacher  load  (1,  2,  3,  5»  6)  have  provided  information  regarding 
the  average  weekly  and  yearly  work  load  of  teachers.  The  investi¬ 
gators  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  teaching  load  includes 
activities  associated  with  teaching  over  and  above  the  hours  spent 
in  actual  classroom  instruction.  Included  as  an  important  part 
of  these  additional  duties  in  most  teacher  load  studies  is  the 
time  devoted  by  teachers  to  the  conduct  of  the  extracurricular 
program  of  the  school.  Several  investigations  have  shown  that  an 
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unequal  distribution  of  extracurricular  activities  exists  among 
teachers  (2,  3*  P*  35)* 

Administrators  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  distribute 
extracurricular  duties  evenly  among  staff  members  because  certain 
teachers,  as  a  result  of  their  interests  and  training,  naturally 
assume  or  may  be  asked  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  load.  If  these  teachers  feel  overloaded  either  in 
actual  working  time  or  in  comparison  with  some  other  teachers 
this  may  have  an  effect  upon  teacher  morale. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  somp  administrators  and 
teachers  that  if  the  total  teaching  load  is  excessive  and  heavily 
weighted  in  the  extracurricular  area  the  teacher’s  efficiency 
may  suffer  in  that  preparation  and  presentation  of  regular  lessons 
may  be  less  than  adequate.  If  administrators  assign  loads  that 
are  too  heavy,  teachers  may  not  only  do  inferior  work  but  may 
become  dissatisfied  and  resentful.  Such  teachers  may  have  neither 
the  time,  the  energy,  nor  the  inclination  to  engage  in  activities 
associated  with  the  other  professional  development  aspects  of  the 
teaching  job. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  load  of  the  teacher 
specialist  in  physical  education  at  the  secondary  school  level 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  area  of  extracurricular  activities  (2,  4). 
The  specialization  that  has  occurred  in  physical  education  in  the 
past  few  years  has  made  it  almost  mandatory  that  the  specialists 
in  physical  education  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
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conduct  of  the  extracurricular  sports  program  of  the  school* 

No  longer  does  the  interested  teacher  without  special  training 
feel  capable  of  coping  with  the  intricacies  of  modern  coaching* 

School  principals  have  frequently  expressed  concern 
over  the  apparent  rapid  turnover  of  physical  education  staff. 

They  feel  that  the  excessive  exposure  to  heavy  extracurricular 
assignments  with  the  associated  high  number  of  human  relation¬ 
ship  contacts  take  their  toll  of  the  teacher’s  energy  and  may 
contribute  to  teachers  trained  in  this  specialty  transferring 
to  other  positions.  Many  administrators,  cognizant  of  the 
heavy  pressure  of  extracurricular  activities,  have  granted 
certain  concessions  to  physical  education  teachers.  A  number 
of  physical  education  teachers,  for  instance,  have  been  relieved 
of  homeroom  responsibilities  and  routine  lunch  room  and  detention 
hall  supervision.  In  some  areas  it  is  common  for  teachers  to 
receive  extra  compensation  for  work  in  the  extracurricular 
program  while  in  some  other  areas  teachers  are  given  additional 
time  free  from  regular  teaching  assignments.  It  such  concessions 
are  not  warranted  and  substantiated  in  some  way  such  measures  may 
lead  to  staff  jealousies  and  a  lowering  of  staff  morale. 

A  knowledge  of  the  work  load  of  physical  education  teachers 
may  have  definite  implications  for  administrators  in  such  areas 
as  staffing,  school  organization,  instructional  and  extracurricular 
assignments,  and  in  the  area  of  staff  morale.  This  knowledge  will 
help  principals  and  supervisors  realize  how  much  or  how  little 
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they  are  demanding  of  these  teachers  and  it  well  assist  in 
giving  school  board  members  and  the  public  an  understanding 
of  the  work  done  by  specialists  in  pnysical  education. 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  analyze  the  work  load  of  Alberta  high  school  teachers 
of  physical  education.  More  particularly  it.  examined: 

1 .  The  weekly  and  yearly  work  load  in  terms  of  time 
and  nature  of  responsibilities  of  high  school  teachers  of 
physical  education  and  compared  this  with  findings  of  recent 
studies  of  teacher  work  load. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  following  factors  to  total 
work  load  and  teaching  responsibilities  of  high  school  physical 
education  teachers: 

a)  Nature  of  teaching  responsibilities. 

(1)  Number  of  different  subject  areas. 

(2)  Number  of  different  lesson  preparations. 

(3)  Number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts. 

(4)  Average  class  size. 

b)  Personal  characteristics  of  teacher. 

(1)  Teacher  experience. 

(2)  Teacher  education. 

(3)  Extent  of  special  training. 

(4)  Sex  of  teacher. 

(5)  Marital  status  of  teacher. 

c)  School  and  community  factors. 

(1)  Community  size. 
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(2)  School  size. 

(3)  Number  of  physical  education  teachers  on 
school  staff. 

3.  The  degree  of  teacher  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to: 

a)  Hour  load. 

b)  Nature  of  teaching  responsibilities. 

c)  Personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher. 

d)  School  and  community  factors. 

II.  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  The  study  was  delimited  to  a  sample  of  teachers  of 
high  school  physical  education  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

2.  The  study  was  delimited  to  the  period  September  1, 
1963  to  June  30,  1964. 

3.  The  study  was  delimited  to  the  information  obtained 
on  the  questionnaire. 


III.  LIMITATIONS 

For  some  of  the  analysis  in  this  study  work  load  was 
defined  in  terms  of  hour  load  which  is  the  total  amount  of  time 
a  teacher  devoted  to  the  various  components  of  the  teaching  job. 
A  limitation  of  the  study  is  that  no  consideration  was  given  to 
the  differences  which  may  exist  in  the  effort  required  and  in 
the  wearing  effect  on  the  teacher  in  fulfilling  the  different 
duties  that  comprise  the  total  work  load. 
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IV.  BASIC  ASSUMPTION 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that  teachers 
are  able  to  state  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  amount  of  time 
which  they  devote  to  various  aspects  of  their  work. 

V.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Work  Loa d .  The  activities  assigned  to  or  assumed  by  a 
teacher  which  are  related  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  his 
professional  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Hour  Load..  Work  load  in  terms  of  clock  hours. 

High  School .  A  school  in  which  the  principal's  assignment 
is  restricted  to  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 

Physical  Educati on  Teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  assigned  to 
teach  three  or  more  class  sections  (not  periods)  of  high  school 
physical  education  per  week. 

Assigned  Classroom  Instruction.  The  time  teachers  are 
scheduled  to  instruct  classes  or  are  assigned  to  regularly  scheduled 
counselling  periods. 

Activities  Related  to  Instruction.  Activities  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  instruction  such  as  preparation  of  lessons,  tests,  and 
materials;  marking  and  recording;  ordering  supplies  and  equipment. 

Supervi sion.  Assigned  supervisory  duties  such  as  study 
hall,  detention  room,  noon  hour,  recess  and  homeroom  supervision. 

Extracurricular  Activities.  Student  activities  which  are 


sponsored  by  the  school  and  carried  on  outside  of  regular  classroom 
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hours  and  for  which  there  is  no  formal  credit. 

Tnterscholasti.es .  Student  activities  sponsored  by  schools 
in  which  pupils  are  selected  and  trained  to  compete  against  students 
from  another  school  or  schools. 

Intramurals ♦  Student  activities  conducted  within  the  school 
itself  where  students  participate  with  or  against  students  from 
the  same  school. 

Professional  Activities ♦  Activities  of  a  professional 
nature  which  involve  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  such 
as  attendance  at  institutes,  conventions,  in-service  activities, 
meetings  of  professional  organizations,  time  devoted  to  professional 
reading  and  writing,  and  time  spent  on  Department  of  Education 
curriculum  committees. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  SURVEY  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  includes  a  description  of  various  components 
of  teachers'  work  load  as  revealed  through  a  survey  of  related 
literature.  Methods  of  measuring  work  load  are  outlined  in  another 
section  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  subject 
specialty  to  work  load.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  brief  review 
of  findings  from  recent  research  relating  various  school  and 
teacher  variables  to  teachers'  work  load. 

I.  TEACHERS'  WORK  LOAD 

Although  there  may  be  some  differences  in  wording,  there 
would  seem  to  be  general  agreement  among  writers  as  to  the  various 
components  which  should  be  included  in  a  definition  of  work  load. 

Such  writers  as  Chamberlain  (3).  Dawes  (10),  Lambert  and  Iwamoto  (22), 
and  Moore  (24)  would  be  in  basic  agreement  with  Collins  when  he  states: 

Teaching  load,  as  it  is  now  generally  defined,  is  considered 
to  include  all  the  time  and  energy  a  teacher  must  expend  in 
activities  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
her  duties,  responsibilities  and  interests  (7,  p.  171). 

Pettit's  definition  of  work  load  is  essentially  no  different 

when  he  considers  the  teacher's  work  load  as: 

...the  sum  total  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  community,  to  the  school,  and  to  herself 

(30,  p.  y+) . 

At  one  time  the  teacher's  job  was  well  defined.  An  academic 


emphasis  limited  his  duties  to  the  school  day  plus  such  additional 
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time  as  was  needed  for  preparation  and  grading  of  pupils'  work. 

A  broadening  of  the  schools'  tasks  has  resulted  in  the  placing 
upon  teachers  of  many  added  duties,  the  extension  of  their  work 
period,  and  a  blurring  of  the  concept  of  just  what  the  teacher's 
job  really  is. 

It  is  common  practice  for  writers  on  the  subject  of  teachers' 
load  to  list  factors  that  they  feel  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  studying  work  load.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  list  is  one 
given  by  Weber  who  mentions  some  twenty-eight  factors  (40,  p.  134). 
Opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  teachers '  work  load  are  also  given 
by  such  authors  as  Collins  (7),  Douglass  (11),  Edmonson  (15), 
Heggerton  (20),  Nelson  (27),  Sh^llhammer  (36),  and  VanZwoll  (39) • 

An  article  by  Newsom  and  Pollack  includes  a  check  list  of  nine 
factors  which  they  feel  affect  teaching  load  (28,  p.  594)  while 
Yeager  lists  some  thirteen  factors  which  he  states  research  has 
shown  to  be  related  to  work  load  (41,  p.  196). 

All  literature  lists  assigned  classroom  instruction  time 
as  the  basic  part  of  total  load.  Closely  associated  with  classroom 
instruction  time  is  the  preparation  of  lessons,  materials,  and  the 
marking  of  assignments  and  examinations.  These  tasks  described 
in  some  manner  or  another  as  well  as  supervisory  and  clerical 
duties  are  considered  as  normal  teaching  activity  in  most  of  the 
literature.  A  number  of  writers  (3,  11 »  15*  27,  36)  indicate 
that  work  load  is  affected  by  such  things  as  size  of  class,  number 
of  teacher-pupil  contacts,  number  of  preparations,  length  of  class 
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period,  and  the  personnel  of  the  class.  Other  writers  (2,  3.  11, 

13*  15.  21)  feel  that  the  relative  difficulty  of  teaching  different 
subjects  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  writers  (4,  6, 

7,  12,  20)  consider  counselling  and  guidance  as  part  of  the  load 
while  professional  activities  such  as  staff  meetings  and  in-service 
activities  are  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  teachers’  work  load  by 
several  investigators  (8,  15,  17,  20,  39).  Extracurricular  activities 
are  considered  to  be  part  of  teaching  load  by  almost  all  studies, 
and  Koore  and  Walters  indicate  that  at  the  secondary  school  level 
extracurricular  responsibilities  will  probably  be  as  great  a  source 
of  pressure  as  will  the  number  and  types  of  pupils  (24,  p.  283). 

The  literature  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount 
of  work  a  secondary  teacher  must  do  to  carry  out  his  teaching  duties 
depends  upon  a  number  of  factors  in  addition  to  the  actual  teaching 
assignment.  The  wide  variety  of  activities  essential  to  the  modern 
functioning  of  the  school  system  which  have  been  either  assigned 
to,  or  assumed  by,  the  teachers  must  all  be  given  consideration 
in  any  study  of  teacher  load. 

II.  METHODS  OF  MEASURING  WORK  LOAD 

Collins  relates  that  in  early  years  discussion  and  research 
rested  on  the  presupposition  that  the  size  of  the  class  was  the 
major  single  factor  to  be  considered  in  determining  teacher  load 
(7,  p.  171).  In  recent  years  research  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  other  variables.  Lambert  and  Iwamoto  writing  in 
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the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  state  that  teaching  load 
is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
average  size  of  class,  teacher-student  ratio,  number  of  classes 
per  day,  total  enrolment  in  classes  taught,  number  of  subjects 
taught,  and  the  total  clock  hours.  They  go  on  to  say  that  these 
factors  all  present  an  incomplete  picture  because  they  do  not  take 
into  account  a  numbfer  of  factors  which  influence  the  time  and  energy 
devoted  to,  and  the  cumulative  effects  of,  the  various  tasks  that 
make  up  teaching  (22,  p.  1496). 

The  practice  of  attempting  to  evaluate  high  school  teaching 
load  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  factors  appears  to  have  been  given 
principal  impetus  by  regional  accrediting  associations.  Chamberlain 
states  that  these  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  establish  standards 
for  accreditation  of  secondary  schools  have  sought  means  for  evaluating 
the  teacher  load  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  teaching  efficiency 
in  recognized  schools  will  not  be  endangered  by  excessive  work 
assignments.  In  general  the  accrediting  agencies  have  attempted 
to  evaluate  teaching  load  by  three  measures:  the  number  of  pupils 
taught,  number  of  pupil  periods  assigned  per  week,  and  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  (3,  p.  226).  Unfortunately  these  measures  do  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  teaching  load  because  a  number  of  important 
factors  such  as  extracurricular,  supervisory,  counselling,  and 
other  professional  responsibilities  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

In  an  effort  to  devise  methods  of  equalizing  teacher  load 
many  investigators  (2,  11,  13,  18,  30,  33)  have  attempted  to  devise 
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formulae  that  could  be  used  by  school  administrators,  school  boards, 
and  the  teachers  to  equalize  load.  In  developing  formulae  different 
individuals  have  included  various  factors  such  as  average  class 
size,  teacher-pupil  ratio,  number  of  classes  per  day  spent  teaching, 
the  estimated  time  required  in  preparation  and  for  evaluating  the 
work  of  the  learner,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  different  subjects, 
and  the  experience  of  th^  teacher. 

Newsom  and  Pollack  analyzed  and  compared  ten  different  methods 
of  computing  teacher  load  (28).  Th^se  writers  point  out  that  there 
are  two  quite  different  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  measured  by  teach¬ 
ing  load.  Classroom  teachers  themselves  are  likely  to  think  of 
teaching  load  as  everythin?  that  teachers  have  to  do  both  in  and 
out  of  school  in  order  to  remain  in  good  standing  in  their  positions 
while  administrators  are  likely  to  think  of  the  comparative  load 
and  are  thus  in  need  of  measurements  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
a  fair  balance  among  assignments  (28,  p.  587)*  Newsom  and  Pollack 
concluded  that  of  the  several  methods  examined  the  best  adapted 
to  the  measurement  of  total  teaching  load  was  a  formula  developed 
by  Ward  which  used  clock  hours  per  week  as  the  unit  of  comparison 
while  the  most  useful  method  as  a  measure  of  comparative  load  was 
the  one  developed  by  the  Division  of  Research  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools  which  used  the  total  assigned  periods  as  the  unit 
of  comparison  (28,  p.  596). 

Differences  in  load  formulae  are  mainly  in  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  different  components  that  make  up  a  teaching  program. 
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The  most  frequently  quoted  formula  in  educational  journals  is  the 
Douglass  formula  (11,  p.  96 ; 1 3 ) -  This  formula  takes  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  relative  difficulty  of  various  subjects,  number  of  class 
periods  per  week,  length  of  class  periods,  duplication  of  class 
material,  number  of  pupils,  and  other  <=>xtra  duties.  Brown  and 
Fritzemeier  suggest  that  consensus  of  experts  should  be  used  to 
determine  the  relative  difficulty  of  various  duties.  Their  formula 
gives  a  subject  load  that  is  weighted  for  the  number  of  daily  prep¬ 
arations  and  the  number  of  separate  teaching  fields  (2).  Pettit 
proposed  that  experience  be  used  as  a  factor  in  addition  to  number 
of  students  taught,  number  of  preparations,  and  time  devoted  to 
other  duties.  His  formula  completely  ignores  subject  matter  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  grounds  that  this  factor  varies  with  individuals  (30). 
Another  formula  developed  by  a  group  of  school  principals  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Frost  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  assumes 
equal  preparation  for  all  subjects  (18). 

Some  systems  have  found  load  formulae  helpful  in  assigning 
equivalent  duties  and  relieving  resentments  of  some  teachers  who 
feel  that  their  work  load  is  greater  than  that  of  other  teachers 
(16,  p.  23).  Although  Frost  (18,  p.44)  lists  some  fifteen  uses 
of  a  load  formula  the  application  of  formulae  has  not  been  widely 
accepted.  Some  teachers  argue  that  one  subject  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach  than  another  since  superior  teaching  in  any  field 
requires  as  much  time  as  the  teacher  can  give.  They  point  out 
that  no  one  can  say  whether  duplicate  sections  of  the  same  class 
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require  one  or  two  preparations  or  how  much  credit  should  be 
assigned  for  extracurricular  activities,  committee  membership  or 
special  services  conducted  by  the  teacher  (3,  p.  226). 

Activity  sampling  or  work  sampling,  which  might  be  defined 
as  a  controlled  systematic  way  of  studying  some  aspects  of  human 
behaviour,  provides  another  method  of  measuring  certain  aspects 
of  the  teacher’s  work  load.  This  method  is  particularly  suited 
for  studying  complex  jobs,  that  is  jobs  in  which  a  worker  does  a 
number  of  different  things  during  the  day.  It  consists  essentially 
of  trained  observers  making  many  instantaneous  observations  of 
the  worker.  This  method  was  employed  in  one  study  by  Christensen 
(5)  and  in  another  study  by  Hagstrom  (19)*  Both  of  these  studies 
described  the  work  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  during  in¬ 
school  time.  Although  the  method  is  time  consuming  and  requires 
trained  observers  its  reliability  serves  to  commend  it  when  it  is 
compared  to  other  methods. 

Most  recent  studies  of  teacher  load  (1,  8,  17,  31.  37) 
have  used  the  questionnaire  technique  and  in  their  attempt  to 
measure  teacher  load  have  tried  to  incorporate  into  the  question¬ 
naire  questions  which  would  provide  information  on  the  various 
components  that  the  different  investigators  felt  should  be  included 
in  determining  teaching  load. 

III.  SUBJECT  SPECIALTY  AND  WORK  LOAD 


The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  taught  is  generally  con- 
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sidered  an  important  factor  in  teaching  load  but  complete  agreement 
regarding  the  weight  that  should  be  given  to  the  several  subjects 
is  lacking.  In  a  number  of  studies  subject  coefficients  or  weights 
have  been  developed  (2,  6,  13)*  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  coefficient  proposed  by  Douglass 
for  physical  education  of  0.9  is  lower  than  for  any  other  subject. 
Agriculture  had  the  highest  coefficient  at  1.3;  followed  by  health 
at  1.2;  English,  home  economics,  science  and  social  studies  at 
1.1;  and  art,  music,  mathematics,  industrial  arts,  commerce,  and 
foreign  languages  at  1.0  (13,  p.  20). 

In  the  National  Education  Association  Study  of  1950  the 
differences  in  average  number  of  hours  given  per  week  to  the  various 
duties  according  to  major  subject  taught  were  not  extreme. 
Differences  did  appear  however  according  to  subject  fields  in  the 
out  of  class  instructional  duties  (37,  p.  15)*  Odell  concluded 
that  variations  in  the  teaching  load  of  Illinois  high  school 
teachers  are  more  marked  when  subject  matter  fields  are  compared 
than  when  sections  of  the  state,  schools  of  different  sizes,  schools 
in  unit  or  dual  systems  are  compared  (29,  p.  91)*  In  this  study 
the  Douglass  formula  indices  were  lower  for  teachers  of  music  and 
physical  education  than  for  other  subjects  (29,  p.  92).  Crim 
concluded  in  a  study  of  Ohio  teachers  that  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  had  heavier  class  and  extra  class  loads  than  specialist 
teachers  (9,  p.  146).  In  a  study  of  Colorado  teachers  Romine 
found  the  lowest  median  load  in  physical  education  (34,  p.  552). 
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Shellhammer ' s  study  of  California  teachers  indicated  that  both 
teachers  and  principals  reported  that  teachers  in  language  arts 
and  social  studies  performed  longer  work  weeks  than  teachers  in 
other  fields.  Both  groups  also  indicated  that  teachers  of 
’’academic  subjects"  tend  to  work  longer  than  vocational,  music, 
and  physical  education  teachers  (26,  p.  304). 

Shellhammer,  reporting  on  the  same  study  in  another  article, 
makes  the  following  observation: 

Most  of  the  school  principals  interviewed  stated  that 
physical  education  teachers  had  a  relatively  light  work  load. 

This  seems  to  agree  in  general  with  the  length  of  work  week 
reported  by  physical  education  teachers.  Of  the  eleven  de¬ 
partment  fields  included  in  this  study,  physical  education 
usually  ranked  seventh  in  length  of  work  we»k.  Nevertheless, 
a  majority  of  the  principals  believe  that  physical  education 
teachers  should  receive  "extra  pay"  for  athletic  coaching 
duties.  However,  certain  school  principals  held  grave  doubts 
regarding  the  advisability  of  this  practice.  Whether  these 
instructors  should  receive  "extra  pay"  may  be  open  to  question. 
However,  an  across-the-board  special  pay  schedule  for  physical 
education  teachers  based  on  the  premise  that  they  work  a  longer 
work  week  than  teachers  in  other  fields  of  instruction  does 
not  seem  to  be  defensible  (35.  P*  5^)* 

In  studies  conducted  in  Alberta  the  relation  of  subject 
specialty  to  work  load  is  indeed  confusing.  In  a  study  of  Edmonton 
high  school  teachers,  English  and  social  studies  teachers  were 
shown  to  have  the  heaviest  work  load  (8,  p.  14)  while  in  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  study  Alberta  high  school  teachers  of  English 
and  social  studies  were  considered  to  have  the  lightest  load  (1,  p.  79). 
Fenske  in  his  study  of  Central  Alberta  high  school  teachers  con¬ 
cluded  that  subject  field  is  an  existing  but  very  weak  factor 
influencing  teacher  load.  The  only  significant  differences  at 
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the  .05  level  in  total  teaching  duties  of  teachers  in  various 
subject  fields  showed  that  teachers  of  home  economics  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts  had  lighter  loads  than  teachers  in  other  subject  areas 

(17,  p.  122). 


IV.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  VARIOUS  FACTORS  TO  WORK  LOAD 

Total  Work  Load.  Recent  studies  of  teacher  load  have 
certainly  served  to  dispel  the  myth  that  working  hours  of  school 
teachers  are  restricted  to  school  hours.  All  studies  indicate 
that  teachers  generally  work  in  excess  of  the  often  mentioned 
forty  hour  week.  Average  work  weeks  of  forty-four  hours  seven 
minutes  (36,  p.  301),  47*3  hours  (3,  p.  59).  and  47.9  hours  (37.  p.  8) 
have  been  reported.  In  California  where  the  average  work  week  was 
found  to  be  47.9  hours  it  was  revealed  that  21  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  worked  more  than  a  fifty  hour  week  and  12  per  cent  worked 
more  than  a  sixty  hour  week  (37.  P*  8).  In  his  study  of  Central 
Alberta  high  school  teachers  Fenske  reports  a  median  weekly  hour 
load  of  43.27  hours  with  a  range  of  twenty-six  to  sixty-eight  hours 
per  week  (17,  p.  121).  Alberta  teachers  in  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association  study  report  an  average  weekly  work  load  of  50.9  hours 
with  a  median  of  50.2  hours  (1,  p.  11). 

Class  Size.  In  a  review  of  the  literature  Collins  states 
that  most  of  the  studies  between  1900  and  1940  used  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  in  content  subjects  as  the  criteria  for  establishing  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  effective  instruction  and  class  size.  The  results 
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of  these  studies  would  indicate  that  class  size  of  itself  appears 
to  be  unimportant  as  a  factor  for  assessing  effectiveness  of 
instruction  (?,  p.  174). 

Brown  and  Fritzemeier  point  to  the  fact  that  problems  in 
discipline  increase  with  size  of  class  (2,  p.  65)  and  Chamberlain 
reports  from  a  study  of  teacher  load  that  large  classes  create  a 
number  of  problems  and  have  an  effect  upon  the  teaching  method 
and  type  of  instruction  that  can  be  given  (3,  p.  224).  In  the 
National  Education  Association  study  teachers  reporting  loads  as 
’'extreme''  or  "heavy"  were  found  to  have  classes  which  were  10  per 
cent  larger  than  those  taught  by  teachers  who  regarded  their  loads 
as  "light"  or  "reasonable"  (37,  p.  84).  There  is  some  indication 
from  the  literature  that  class  sizes  of  approximately  twenty-five 
pupils  are  desired  by  most  teachers  (23,  p.  201;  25,  p.  9 7). 

Studies  by  Shellhammer  (36,  p.  304)  and  Romine  (33.  P*  25) 

found  that  physical  education  classes  tended  to  be  larger  in  size 

and  that  teachers  in  this  subject  area  had  more  teacher-pupil 

contacts  than  teachers  in  other  subject  fields.  Class  size  still 

appears  to  be  commonly  accepted  as  an  important  feature  of  teacher 

load  and  Collins  expresses  this  feeling  when  he  states: 

...the  firmly  held  opinion,  current  throughout  Canada  and  more 

or  less  commonly  accepted  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 

parents  (is)  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 

quality  of  instruction  and  teaching  load,  and  that  the  main 

if  not  the  sole  determinant  of  teaching  load  is  class  size  (7,  p.  173) • 

Number  of  Preparations  and  Pattern  of  Teaching  Assignments . 

The  formula  for  measuring  teaching  load  designed  by  Brown  and 
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Fritzemeier  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  increases  in  number 
of  preparations  adds  to  the  teacher  load  and  that  the  number  of 
different  subject  fields  he  is  faced  with  also  increases  the  load  (2). 
The  Douglass  formula  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  duplicate 
sections  tend  to  decrease  the  load  (13). 

Research  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  number  of  prepar¬ 
ations  and  the  number  of  different  subject  fields  a  teacher  is 
assigned  has  an  effect  on  total  load.  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Assoc¬ 
iation  study  revealed  that  hour  load  decreases  slightly  with 
specialization  (1,  p.  100).  The  Colorado  study  revealed  that 
assignments  in  a  single  subject  field  appear  generally  to  involve 
less  total  teaching  load.  Time  requirements  for  out  of  class 
preparation  also  seemed  less  in  single  subject  fields  (34,  P*  552). 

In  California  teachers  who  taught  in  more  than  one  subject  field 
worked  about  an  hour  a  week  longer  than  teachers  who  taught  in 
only  one  subject  field,  in  most  instances  increased  planning  and 
preparation  time  accounted  for  this  difference  (35.  P«  53)  •  In 
the  1950  National  Education  Association  study  secondary  school 
teachers  of . two  subjects  had  an  average  work  week  of  47.6  hours 
but  teachers  of  three  or  more  subjects  averaged  49.5  hours  (37,  P-  20). 
In  the  same  study  only  48  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  taught  three 
or  more'  subjects  indicated  a  favorable  degree  of  enjoyment  in  their 
work  as  compared  to  64  per  cent  of  all  teachers  (37,  P*  8). 

Teacher  Education  and  Teacher  Experience .  The  literature 
indicates  that  neither  teacher  education  nor  teacher  experience 
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is  a  relevant  factor  in  analysis  of  teaching  load.  Pettit  includes 
teaching  experience  as  a  factor  in  his  formula  for  calculating 
teaching  load  (30).  Douglass  (14,  p.  345)  and  Nelson  (26,  p.  468) 
indicate  that  teaching  loads  are  often  heaviest  for  beginning 
teachers  but  Rornine  (34,  p.  55 8)  found  the  median  loads  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  was  below  that  of  all  teachers.  Although  the  total 
teaching  load  was  no  different  from  that  of  experienced  teachers, 
Fenske  found  that  teachers  with  two  or  fewer  years  of  teaching 
experience  did  significantly  more  extracurricular  work  than  other 
teachers  and  that  teachers  in  their  first  year  of  teaching  spent 
more  time  in  preparation  (1?,  p.  54).  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Assoc¬ 
iation  study  revealed  a  slight  decrease  in  hour  load  with  experience 
(1,  p.  39) •  The  total  hour  load  revealed  in  their  study  did  not 
decrease  with  higher  education  however,  there  was  some  different¬ 
iation  of  activity  in  that  teachers  with  higher  education  were 
shown  to  spend  more  time  in  professional  endeavors  (1,  p.  32). 

Sex  of  Teacher.  There  would  appear  to  be  little  difference 
in  the  total  teaching  loads  of  male  and  female  teachers  (1,  p.  24; 

9,  p.  146;  37,  p.  9).  However,  there  is  some  evidence  that  men 
spend  more  time  in  extracurricular  work  than  women  (17,  p.  124; 

1,  p.  24).  Rornine  found  that  men  had  somewhat  heavier  median  loads 
in  art,  commercial  fields,  foreign  language,  and  social  studies, 
while  women  had  heavier  loads  in  English,  mathematics,  music, 
physical  education,  and  science  (34,  p.  555)*  The  National  Education 
Association  study  of  195D  indicated  that  men  in  secondary  schools 
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were  less  satisfied  with  the-}  r  teaching  load  than  women  (37,  p.  20). 

Location  and  Size  of  School .  There  is  some  indication  that 
size  of  school  and  its  location  may  have  an  influence  on  teacher 
load.  There  would  appear  to  be  general  agreement  that  classes 
are  larger  in  larger  districts  (38,  p.  83;  34,  p.  554).  In  small 
high  schools  teachers  tend  to  t®ach  more  periods  (36,  p.  303; 

38,  p.  85)  in  more  subject  areas  (36,  p.  303;  34,  p.  557)* 

Shellhammer  presents  evidence  to  show  that  clerical  duties  and 
time  spent  on  in-service  increases  with  size  of  school  (36,  p.  304). 
The  California  Study  (35,  P*  5 2)  and  the  recent  study  by  the 
National  Education  Association  (38,  p.  85)  revealed  that  teachers 
in  small  district  schools  perform  a  longer  work  week. 

Job  Satisfaction.  The  degree  of  strain  felt  by  teachers 
will  be  reflected  not  only  through  the  teacher's  actual  load  but 
also  through  the  teacher's  emotional  reaction  to  that  load.  Some 
carrying  light  total  hour  loads  may  be  under  considerable  strain 
while  others  considered  to  have  h^avy  hour  loads  may  be  under  little 
strain  (24.  p.  281 ).  In  1938-39  four  thousand  teachers  in  a  nation 
wide  study  conducted  by  the  National  Education  Association  identified 
forty-four  load  factors  which  created  pressures,  fatigue,  and  tensions. 
The  ten  most  commonly  mentioned  could  be  classified  under  four  major 
areas;  class  size  or  number  of  pupils,  plant  facilities,  teaching 
methods,  and  administrative  procedures  (25,  p.  96).  In  a  study 
of  some  400  professions  Rettig  and  Pasamanick  concluded  that  the 
degree  of  recognition  a  teacher  expects  to  receive  has  a  direct 
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bearing  on  his  job  satisfaction.  The  greatest  differences  between 
teachers  and  oth^r  professionals  they  concluded  lies  in  the  area 
of  status  and  recognition  (32,  p.  115)* 


V.  SUMMARY 


Viewpoints  vary  as  to  what  constitutes  a  practical  and 
appropriate  work  load  for  the  teacher.  The  modern  interpretation 
of  the  curriculum  and  its  integration  with  the  co-curriculum  along 
with  the  broadening  services  rendered  by  schools  has  brought  the 
necessity  of  increased  hours  of  service  by  teachers. 

A  review  of  the  multitude  of  studies  on  teacher  load  suggests 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  philosophy  or  criteria  by  which 
appraisals  of  teaching  loads  are  made.  A  completely  objective  basis 
for  determining  work  load  does  not  exist  because  of  the  many  un¬ 
measurable  factors  involved  in  such  activities  as  lesson  preparation, 
correction  of  papers,  counselling,  and  committee  work.  Perhaos 
the  best  that  can  be  accomplished  at  the  present  time  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  many  different  responsibilities 
carried  by  a  teacher  does  take  time  and  effort  and  sincere  steps 
should  be  taken  to  account  for  these  responsibilities  in  equalizing 
teaching  assignments. 

The  nature  of  responsibilities  of  teachers  of  physical 
education  may  be  somewhat  different  to  responsibilities  assumed 
by  academic  teachers.  Studies  have  indicated  some  differences 
between  the  work  loads  of  physical  education  teachers  and  that  of 
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other  teachers  in  such  areas  as  pupil  load  (36,  p.  30^;  13>  P*  25), 
teacher  pupil  contacts  (36,  p.  304;  33.  p.  25),  total  hour  load 
(29,  p.  92;  34,  p.  552;  36,  p.  304),  and  time  spent  in  marking 
and  extracurricular  assignments  (8,  p.  14).  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  work  of  teacher  specialists  in  physical  education 
than  has  occurred  in  other  teacher  load  studies  may  provide  additional 
information  as  to  these  differences. 

Not  all  hours  of  teaching  represent  equal  effort,  and  not 
all  subjects  and  all  lessons  in  any  given  subject  require  the  same 
amount  of  preparation.  Likewise  the  preparation  and  effort  required 
for  the  many  activities  in  any  extracurricular  program  also  differ. 

The  ease  or  difficulty  of  any  task  is  determined  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  task.  The 
major  weaknesses  of  teacher  load  studies  are  that  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  importance  of  the  different  aspects  of  teacher 
load,  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  different  aspects  of 
his  work,  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  nervous  strain  on  the 
teacher  of  the  different  types  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

This  chapter  outlines  the  selection  of  the  sample,  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  and  gives  details  as  to  how  the 
data  for  the  study  were  collected.  Information  on  the  organization 
and  treatment  of  the  data  is  also  included  together  with  a  description 

a 

of  the  sample. 


I.  SELECTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

In  order  to  insure  that  teachers  investigated  in  this  study 
spent  their  time  working  with  high  school  students  it  was  decided  to 
delimit  the  study  to  all  public  high  schools  in  Alberta  in  which  the 
principal's  assignment  was  restricted  to  grades  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve.  A  list  of  all  schools  in  Alberta  falling  into  this  category 
was  compiled  from  the  List  of  Operating  Schools  in  Alberta  1963-64 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  second  of  December,  1963  (3)* 
In  order  that  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire  would 
be  those  who  specialized  in  physical  education  it  was  further  decided 
to  limit  the  study  to  those  teachers  in  selected  high  schools  who 
were  assigned  to  teach  three  or  more  class  sections  (not  lessons) 
of  high  school  physical  education  per  week.  A  list  of  ninety-nine 
physical  education  teachers  in  the  forty-two  selected  schools  was 
compiled  from  the  Department  of  Education  Form  A  cards. 
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II.  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Literature  on  teacher  load  was  surveyed  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  other  investigators  considered  important  in  studying 
teacher  load  and  also  to  ascertain  the  various  methods  of  studying 
teacher  load.  The  literature  indicated  that  most  recent  studies 
(1,  4,  6,  8)  measured  teaching  load  in  terms  of  clock  hours  and 
used  the  questionnaire  technique  to  collect  data.  For  purposes 
of  this  study  it  was  decided  to  devise  a  questionnaire  which  would 
provide  data  on  teacher's  work  load  in  terms  of  nature  of  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  clock  hours  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  work  load. 

III.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

From  a  review  of  the  literature  a  list  of  factors  and 
components  considered  important  by  writers  and  investigators  as 
having  a  relationship  to  teacher  load  was  compiled. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  this  questionnaire  was  being  designed 
for  teachers  at  a  certain  level  and  working  in  a  definite  subject 
specialty  questions  were  constructed  to  cover  the  various  factors 
relating  to  teacher  load.  These  questions  were  then  organized  under 
the  following  headings: 

A.  Personal  Information 

8.  School  Situation 

C.  Teaching  Duties 

D.  Extracurricular  Activities 

E.  Professional  Activities 


F.  Reaction  to  Work 
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Following  several  revisions  the  questionnaire  was  submitted 
to  five  former  high  school  teachers  of  physical  education  and  to 
members  of  the  Executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Specialists  Council  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  These 
individuals  were  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  format, 
wording,  and  for  suggestions  as  to  additional  items.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  revised  in  the  light  of  their  suggestions  and  printed* 

A  copy  of  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  A, 

IV.  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

Approval  of  the  study  was  requested  and  received  from  the 
Executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Specialists  Council 
in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  Copies  of  communications 
received  from  these  sources  are  included  in  Appendix  B.  A  covering 
letter  was  drafted  to  accompany  the  questionnaire.  This  letter 
appears  in  Appendix  C, 

In  order  to  permit  a  check  on  replies  all  questionnaires 
were  numbered.  Numbered  questionnaires  along  with  the  accompanying 
letter  and  a  copy  of  communications  from  the  Specialists  Council 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  were  mailed  to  teachers  with  a  return 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  during  the  last  week  of  May,  Two 
weeks  after  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  a  follow-up  letter  was 
sent  to  teachers  whose  questionnaires  had  not  been  returned,  A 
copy  of  this  letter  appears  in  Appendix  C.  One  week  after  the 
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follow-up  letter  was  mailed  a  personal  letter  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  teachers  whose  completed  questionnaire  had  not  been  returned. 

Replies  were  obtained  from  ei  ghty-eight  of  the  ninety-nine 
teachers  contacted  in  the  forty-two  high  schools  selected  for  the 
study.  Twenty-three  of  the  teachers  reporting  failed  to  meet  the 
original  criteria  and  their  replies  were  eliminated  from  the  study. 
Table  I  indicates  the  basis  on  which  replies  were  eliminated.  This 
left  sixty-five  useable  returns  with  eleven  people  (five  women  and 
six  men)  failing  to  respond. 


TABLE  I 

BASTS  ON  WHICH  REPLIES  WERE  ELIMINATED  FROM  STUDY 


Reasons  for  Elimination 

Number  of 
Questionnaires 
Eliminated 

Teaching  assignment  changed  from 
physical  education  to  an  academic 
program  during  the  year 

2 

Assignment  included  supervision  of 
physical  education  in  elementary  grades 

1 

Teaching  assignment  included  teaching 
physical  education  in  elementary  grades 

1 

Teaching  assignment  included  teaching 
physical  education  in  junior  high  school 

4 

Teaching  assignment  included  only  one 
section  of  high  school  physical  education 

4 

Teaching  assignment  included  only  two 
sections  of  high  school  physical  education 

11 

Total  Number  Eliminated 

23 
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V.  ORGANIZATION  OF  DATA 

Most  teacher  load  studies  report  their  findings  in  number 
of  clock  hours  per  week  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
job.  In  order  to  permit  comparisons  with  other  studies  data  from 
each  questionnaire  were  compiled  so  as  to  present  the  average  time 
in  hours  per  week  each  teacher  devoted  to  the  following  activities: 
assigned  classroom  instruction,  activities  related  to  instruction, 
supervision,  extracurricular  activities,  professional  activities, 
and  total  time  devoted  to  all  aspects  of  the  teaching  job. 

Because  a  goodly  portion  of  the  physical  education  teachers' 
extracurricular  work  is  seasonal  in  nature  some  distortion  in  their 
work  load  may  be  given  by  averaging  time  devoted  to  activities  over 
the  period  of  the  year.  In  interpreting  the  data  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  in  many  weeks  of  the  year  the  teacher's  weekly 
work  load  may  be  considerably  higher  or  lower  than  average  figures 
presented  in  this  report. 


VI.  DATA  ANALYSIS 

The  sample  was  divided  into  various  categories  in  an  effort 
to  identify  the  factors  that  might  have  a  possible  effect  on  teaching 
load.  In  all  sections  of  the  analysis  with  the  exception  of  the 
section  on  attitudes,  the  median  test  was  used  to  test  the  significance 
of  differences  between  various  groups. 

The  median  test  is  a  procedure  for  testing  whether  two  independ¬ 
ent  groups  differ  in  central  tendencies.  More  precisely,  the  median 
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test  will  give  information  as  to  whether  it  is  likely  that  two 
independent  groups  (not  necessarily  of  the  same  size)  have  been 
drawn  from  populations  with  the  same  median  (7,  P*  111).  The  null 
hypothesis  is  that  two  groups  are  from  populations  with  the  same 
median,  the  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  the  median  of  one 
population  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  Since  two-by-two 
tables  were  used  for  the  various  groups  being  analyzed  only  one 
degree  of  freedom  was  possible.  In  most  instances  the  numbers 
in  each  cell  were  large  enough  to  check  independence  by  the 
probability  of  a  deviation  greater  than  chi-square.  In  instances 
where  numbers  in  cells  were  too  small  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
chi-square  test,  independence  was  checked  through  the  use  of 
Fisher's  Exact  Probability  Test  (7,  p<  96). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  section  on  attitudes  replies  of 
groups  on  each  attitude  question  were  checked  for  independence 
through  the  application  of  chi-square  to  contingency  tables. 

In  the  event  that  numbers  in  each  cell  did  not  reach  the 
requirements  for  chi-square — if  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
cells  have  an  expected  frequency  of  less  than  fiv®  and  if  no 
cell  has  an  expected  frequency  of  less  than  on*  (7,  p.  110) — 
adjacent  categories  were  combined  in  order  to  increase  the 
expected  frequencies  in  the  various  cells. 

Level  of  Significance.  The  .05  and  the  .01  level  of 
significance  were  us°d  for  the  various  tests  applied  in  this  study. 
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VIT.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLE 


This  section  describes  some  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  sample,  the  school  and  community  situation  in  which  they 
teach,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  their  teaching  responsibilities. 
Comparisons  in  this  section  with  the  general  Alberta  teaching  force 
are  based  on  statistics  provided  in  the  Alberta  Teachers  *  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Monograph  Number  7,  The  Alberta  Teaching  Force 
September.  1962  (2). 

Personal  Characteri sties .  There  were  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  men  specialists  in  physical  education  in  the  high  schools 
of  Alberta  than  women.  The  sex  ratio  of  teachers  in  the  study  was 
forty-five  males  (69.23  p°r  cent)  and  twenty  females  (30.77  per  cent). 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  men  teaching  high  school  physical 
education  were  married  than  in  the  general  teaching  force  and  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  women  teaching  high  school  physical  edu¬ 
cation  were  single  than  in  the  general  teaching  force.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  none  of  the  teachers  reporting  indicated  that 
they  were  widows,  widowers,  divorced  or  separated.  Table  II  compares 
the  marital  status  of  physical  education  teachers  with  that  of  the 
general  teaching  force. 
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TABLE  II 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
COMPARED  WITH  GENERAL  ALBERTA  TEACHING  FORCE 


Sex 

Marital 

Status 

Number  of 
High 

School 

Physi cal 

Education 

Teachers 

Per  Cent 
High 

School 

Physical 

Education 

Teachers 

Per  Cent 
Alberta 
Teaching 
Force 

September,  196; 

Males 

Single 

7 

15*55 

23.00 

Married 

38 

84.44 

75.00 

F  emales 

Single 

15 

75*00 

28.00 

Married 

5 

25.00 

59.00 

The  teachers  teaching  high  school  physical  education 
were  rplatively  inexperienced  when  compared  with  the  total  teaching 
force.  The  median  years  of  experience  of  5*2  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  provincial  median  of  9*8  (2,  p.  27).  Information 
regarding  the  teaching  experience  of  teachers  in  this  sample  is 


given  in  Table  III. 
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TABLE  III 

YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  COMPARED 
WITH  GENERAL  ALBERTA  TEACHING  FORCE 


Years  of 
Teaching 
Experience 

Number  of 
High  School 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

High  School 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

Alberta 

Teaching  Force 
September,  1962 

One 

10 

15-38 

15-63 

Two 

9 

13.85 

6.02 

Three 

6 

9.23 

5.41 

Four  to  six 

20 

30.77 

12,84 

Seven  to  nine 

9 

13-35 

10.66 

Ten  to  fourteen 

7 

10.77 

17.37 

Fifteen  or  more 

4 

6.15 

31.88 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  sample  of  high  school 
teachers  would  be  better  qualified  than  teachers  generally  and 
this  was  borne  out  by  the  high  school  physical  education  teachers 
in  this  study  as  indicated  in  Table  IV.  Although  high  school 
physical  education  teachers  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  when 
compared  with  teachers  generally  20  per  cent  of  these  teachers 
instructing  at  the  high  school  level  indicated  that  they  have 
less  than  four  years  of  training. 
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TABLE  TV 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
COMPARED  WITH  GENERAL  ALBERTA  TEACHING  FORCE 


Years  of 
Training 

Number  of 

High  School 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

High  School 
Physi cal 
Education 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

Alberta 

Teaching  Force 
September,  1962 

One 

nil 

0.00 

35.29 

Two 

5 

7.69 

16.14 

Three 

8 

12.31 

7.48 

Four 

29 

44.62 

17.07 

Five 

19 

29.23 

7-57 

Six 

4 

6 .15 

4.48 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  teaching  physical 
education  appeared  to  be  well  trained  in  their  specialty  in  that 
they  had  taken  more  than  ten  university  courses  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  teachers  indicated 
that  they  had  had  no  university  course  in  physical  education. 

MacArthur  and  Lindstedt  in  their  study  of  the  Alberta  Teacher  Force 
in  1957-58  reported  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  teaching 
physical  education  in  grades  ten  and  eleven  had  no  university  course 
in  this  subject  (5,  p.  53).  Although  it  might  be  expected  the 
figures  in  the  MacArthur  and  Lindstedt  study  to  be  higher  because 
they  studied  all  teachers  instructing  in  high  school  physical  education, 
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the  11  per  cent  indicated  in  this  study  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  50  per  cent  reported  in  the  earlier  study  and  possibly  indicates 
an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  this  specialty. 

School  and  Community.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  concentration 
of  high  school  physical  education  teachers  in  the  two  large  cities 
of  Alberta.  Although  some  40  per  cent  of  the  Alberta  teaching  force 
may  be  found  in  the  two  large  cities  (2,  p.  1)  the  concentration 
of  70  per  cent  of  high  school  physical  education  teachers  in  these 
two  areas  is  much  greater  than  one  might  expect.  Table  V  provides 
information  regarding  th®  size  of  the  community  in  which  respondents 
were  located.  Teachers  in  the  study  instructed  in  a  variety  of 
different  sized  high  schools  as  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

Nature  of  Teaching  Responsibilities .  The  study  revealed 
that  some  of  the  teachers  were  highly  specialized  and  some  18.46 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  instructed  in  only  one  subject  area.  At 
the  other  extreme  6.62  per  cent  of  the  teachers  instructed  in  five 
different  subject  areas.  The  median  number  of  subjects  taught  by 
the  teachers  in  this  study  was  two.  They  were  asked  to  make  from 
five  to  thirty-three  different  lesson  preparations  per  week  with 
a  median  of  twelve  different  lesson  preparations  per  week. 

The  size  of  physical  education  classes  varied  considerably 
not  only  from  school  to  school  but  also  in  classes  instructed  by 
the  same  teacher.  In  a  few  schools  large  classes  were  often  in¬ 
structed  by  two  teachers  in  a  team  teaching  situation.  A  study 
of  the  size  of  each  teacher's  largest  physical  education  class 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  ACCORDING 
TO  SIZE  OF  COMMUNITY  IN  WHICH 
SCHOOL  WAS  LOCATED 


Per  Cent  High 


Population 

of  Community 

School  Physical 
Education  Teachers 

100,000 

and 

over 

70.77 

20,000 

to 

100,000 

10.77 

5,000 

to 

20,000 

3.08 

3,000 

to 

5,000 

4.62 

1,000 

to 

3,000 

10.77 

1,000 

and 

under 

nil 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL 

TABLE  VI 

IN  WHICH  RESPONDENTS 

WERE 

LOCATED 

Number  of  Full  Time 

Number  of 

Per 

Cent  of 

Teachers  on  School 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Staff 

Teachers  Reporting 

Teachers  Reporting 

10  and  under 

nil 

nil 

11  to  20 

14 

21.54 

21  to  30 

5 

7.70 

31  to  40 

3 

4.62 

41  to  50 

6 

9.08 

51  to  60 

13 

20.00 

61  to  70 

7 

10.77 

71  to  80 

10 

15.39 

81  and  over 

7 

10.77 

40 


without  teacher  assistants  indicated  a  median  of  thirty-one  pupils 
which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  provincial  median  of  29.6  pupils 
(1*  P*  10).  Looking  at  the  size  of  the  teacher's  largest  physical 
education  class  with  teacher  assistants  these  classes  had  a  median 
of  sixty  pupils  with  a  mean  of  63. £2  pupils  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  14.7. 

There  was  a  considerable  range  from  seventy-nine  to  359  in 
the  number  of  different  teacher-pupil  contacts  per  week  with  a 
median  of  202  teacher-pupil  contacts  per  week. 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  have  been  relieved  of 
homeroom  duties  and  it  would  appear  that  over  half  of  them  have 
been  relieved  of  routine  supervisory  duties  involving  detention 
rooms,  recess  and  noon  hour  duty. 

Eleven  teachers  had  reduced  instructional  loads  and  received 
additional  salary  for  acting  as  subject  coordinator,  an  additional 
four  teachers  were  given  time  free  from  classroom  instruction  for 
coordination  but  received  no  additional  salary,  while  one  teacher 
received  additional  salary  but  was  given  no  reduction  in  instruct¬ 
ional  time  for  acting  as  subject  coordinator. 

One  teacher  received  additional  time  free  from  instruction 
and  additional  salary  for  added  duties,  two  teachers  received 
additional  salary  but  no  reduction  in  instructional  time  for  extra 
duties,  while  fourteen  teachers  received  additional  time  free  from 
instruction  but  no  additional  salary  for  work  in  extra  duties.. 
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Summary.  This  survey  indicated  that  there  were  fewer 
women  than  men  high  school  teachers  of  physical  education  and  a 
concentration  of  physical  education  teachers  in  the  two  large 
cities  of  the  province.  Physical  education  teachers  were  generally 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  teachers  in  the  general  teaching 
force  and  although  they  appeared  to  have  more  years  of  preparation 
than  teachers  generally  still  some  20  per  cent  of  them  had  less 
than  four  years  of  training. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  had  been  relieved 
of  homeroom  and  routine  supervisory  duties  and  some  were  given 
time  free  from  instruction  for  coordination  or  as  compensation 
for  work  in  extra  duties. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WORK  LOADS  OF  RESPONDENTS  COMPARED 
WITH  RECENT  FINDINGS 

This  chapter  provides  information  on  the  time  devoted  by 
physical  education  teachers  to  the  various  components  of  the  work 
load  and  compares  these  findings  with  those  of  other  studies.  A 
comparison  is  also  made  with  the  recommended  time  allocation  to 
different  components  of  the  work  load  as  suggested  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association. 

I.  COMPARISON  OF  HOUR  LOAD  WITH  RECENT  STUDIES 

This  section  compares  the  hour  load  of  teachers  of  physical 
education  with  that  of  oth^r  teachers  as  revealed  through  recent 
studies.  Comparisons  of  total  time,  time  devoted  to  assigned 
classroom  instruction,  supervision,  extracurricular  and  profess¬ 
ional  activities  are  included. 

Total  Hour  Load.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  there  was 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  weekly  work  load  measured  in  terms 
of  clock  hours  per  week  devoted  to  teaching  duties  by  the  different 
teachers.  There  was  also  considerable  variation  in  the  time  per 
week  devoted  to  the  various  components  of  the  work  load.  High 
school  physical  education  teachers  in  this  study  reported  that 
they  worked  an  average  of  46.95  hours  per  week  with  a  median  of 
44.29  hours.  Information  regarding  time  devoted  to  the  various 
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components  of  the  weekly  work  load  is  given  in  Table  VTI. 


TABLE  VII 

TIME  DEVOTED  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  BY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  TASKS  COMPRISING  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Task 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

14.33 

to 

28.34 

21.25 

20.61 

2.86 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruct! on 

4. 62 
to 

17.74 

11.78 

11.20 

3.27 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.00 

3.35 

2.67 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3-58 

to 

23.87 

8.00 

8.66 

4.39 

Professional 

Activities 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.25 

2.68 

1.94 

Total  Time 

30.81 

to 

68.08 

44.29 

46.95 

8.09 

A  comparison  of  the  total  time  per  we»k  devoted  to  all 
teaching  duties  by  physical  education  teachers  with  that  of 
American  Secondary  School  Teachers  revealed  that  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  American  teachers  worked  both  a  shorter  and  longer 
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work  week  than  Alberta  high  school  physical  education  teachers 
and  that  a  greater  percentage  of  physical  education  teachers  worked 
a  thirty-five  to  forty-four  hour  work  week  than  American  secondary 
school  teachers  (3,  p.  88).  Information  regarding  this  comparison 
is  given  in  Table  VIII. 


TABLE  VIII 

TIME  PER  WEEK  FOR  AIL,  TEACHING  DUTIES  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  COMPARED  WITH 
AMERICAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Time  per  week 

Per  Cent  High  School 
Physical  Education 
Teachers 

Per  Cent  American 
Secondary  School 
Teachers 

Fewer  than 

35  hours 

3.08 

15.00 

35  to  44  hours 

52.31 

35.60 

45  to  54  hours 

26.15 

33.80 

55  to  64  hours 

16.92 

10.00 

65  hours  or  more 

1.5^ 

5.60 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  average  work  week 
of  46.95  hours  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  compares  closely 
with  the  findings  of  the  National  Education  Association  (3,  p.  87) 
and  that  of  a  sample  of  central  Alberta  high  school  teachers 
investigated  by  Fenske  (2,  p.  38).  The  time  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  50.9  hours  reported  in  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
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Study  (1,  p.  11).  Comparisons  of  total  time  devoted  to  all 
teaching  duties  between  this  and  other  studies  is  given  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  STUDIES  OF  TOTAL 
WEEKLY  HOUR  WORK  LOAD 


High 

School 

Physical 

Education 

Teachers 

Central 

Alberta 

High 

School 

Teachers 

(Fenske) 

Alberta 

General 

Teaching 

Force 

(A.  T.  A.) 

American 

Secondary 

School 

Teachers 

(N.  E.  A.  ) 

Range 

30.81 

to 

68 . 08 

26.00 

to 

68.00 

Median 

44.29 

43.27 

50.20 

Mean 

46.95 

50.90 

45.90 

Assigned  Classroom  Instruction.  The  median  assigned  class¬ 
room  instruction  time  of  21.25  hours  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
compares  closely  with  Fenske's  findings  (2,  p.  28)  but  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  findings  of  the  National  Education  Association 
(3,  p.  8 ?)  and  that  of  the  general  Alberta  teaching  force  (1,  p.  12) 
as  revealed  in  Table  X.  The  difference  may  be  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  teachers  in  this  study  were  given 
reduced  classroom  instruction  assignments  for  acting  as  subject 
coordinators  and  a  number  of  teachers  were  given  reduced  instruct- 
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ional  time  for  work  in  extracurricular  duties. 


TABLE  X 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  STUDIES  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
OF  ASSIGNED  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  TIME 


High 

School 

Physical 

Education 

Teachers 

Central 

Alberta 

High 

School 

Teachers 

(Fenske) 

General 

Alberta 

Teaching 

Force 

(A.  T.  A.) 

American 

Secondary 

School 

Tea chers 
(N.  E.  A.) 

Range 

14.33 

to 

28.34 

13.33 

to 

27.50 

Median 

21.25 

21.63 

24.70 

23.60 

Mean 

20.61 

24.80 

Activities  Related  to  Classroom  Instruction.  Exact  compar¬ 
isons  between  studies  of  teacher  load  is  difficult  because  no  two 
investigators  look  upon  the  various  tasks  that  comprise  the  teacher's 
job  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  this  study  no  attempt  was  made  to 
analyze  separately  the  various  tasks  closely  related  to  classroom 
instruction  into  such  defined  areas  as  lesson  preparation,  marking, 
preparing  tests  and  other  associated  activities  so  that  any  compar¬ 
isons  with  other  studies  in  this  area  were  impossible. 

Supervision.  The  median  of  two  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
supervision  by  the  teachers  in  this  study  is  reasonably  close  to 
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the  finding  of  Fenske  (2,  p.  30 )  and  to  that  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  (1,  p.  12).  This  comparison  is  given  in 
Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  STUDIES  OF  TIME  IN  HOURS 
PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  SUPERVISION 


High  School 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers 


Central  Alberta  Alberta  General 

High  School  Teaching  Force 

Teachers  (A.  T.  A. ) 

(Fenske ) 


1.00 

0.00 

Range 

to 

to 

11.17 

12.80 

Median 

2.00 

2.48 

2.90 

Mean 

3.35 

3-50 

Extracurricular  Activities .  It  is  in  the  area  of  time 
devoted  to  extracurricular  activities  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  findings  of  this  study  and  the  findings 
of  other  investigators.  Alberta  high  school  teachers  of  physical 
education  appeared  to  spend  about  eight  times  as  many  hours  per 
week  in  extracurricular  activities  than  teachers  in  other  studies 
have  reported  as  shown  in  Table  XII. 
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TABLE  XII 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  STUDIES  OF  TIME  IN  HOURS 
PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


High  School 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers 

Central  Alberta 
High  School 
Teachers 
(Fenske) 

Alberta  Genera! 
Teaching  Force 
(A.  T.  A.  ) 

3.58 

0.00 

Range 

to 

to 

23.87 

15.00 

Median 

8.00 

1.00 

.40 

Mean 

8 . 66 

.90 

Prof essi onal  Activities .  A  comparison  of  the  results  of 
this  study  with  that  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  presented 
in  Table  XIII  revealed  that  high  school  physical  education  teachers 
appear  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  professional  activities  than 
the  general  Alberta  teaching  force  (1,  p.  12). 

Summary.  Although  physical  education  teachers  average 
work  week  of  46.95  hours  appears  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  other 
teachers  in  most  of  the  different  components  of  the  work  load  the 
major  difference  in  the  work  week  of  physical  education  teachers 
is  that  they  devote  considerably  more  time  to  extracurricular 
activities  than  do  teachers  generally. 
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TABLE  XTII 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  STIR) IBS  OF  TIME  IN  HOURS 
PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


High  School 

Physical  Education 
Teachers 

Alberta  General 
Teaching  Force 
(A.  T.  A.) 

.38 

Range 

to 

11.25 

Median 

2.25 

1 .60 

Mean 

2.68 

2.50 

II.  TIME  ALLOCATION  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 
COMPARED  WITH  SUGGESTED  TIME  ALLOCATION 
OF  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

It  has  been  noted  that  physical  education  teachers  devote 
far  more  time  to  extracurricular  activities  than  do  teachers  gener¬ 
ally  but  differences  in  time  devoted  to  other  components  of  the 
work  load  do  not  appear  to  vary  greatly  from  that  of  other  teachers. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  has  made  suggestions 
regarding  the  allocation  of  the  teacher's  time  to  different 
components  of  the  work  load  (l ,  pp.  101,  102).  This  recom¬ 
mended  allocation  was  based  on  the  data  compiled  in  its  study 
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and  on  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  investigating  committee. 

The  time  devoted  by  teachers  in  this  study  to  different 
components  of  the  work  load  was  compared  with  the  recommended 
•  time  allocation  of  the  Alberta  Teachers1  Association.  This  com¬ 
parison  is  presented  in  Table  XIV. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  comparison  is  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  greatly  exceeded  the 
suggested  time  for  extracurricular  activities.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  teachers  in  this  study  were  given  reduced 
instruction  time  as  coordinators  and  a  number  of  teachers  were 
given  reduced  instructional  assignments  for  work  in  extra  duties 
still  the  classroom  instruction  assignment  for  over  half  of  the 
teachers  exceeded  that  suggested  by  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  the  teachers  had  been  relieved 
of  routine  supervisory  duties  may  account  for  the  fact  that  so 
few  teachers  exceeded  the  recommended  time  in  this  area.  Data 
in  this  table  indicate  that  physical  education  teachers  may  fail 
to  devote  adequate  time  to  instructional  and  to  professional  activ¬ 
ities  because  of  the  amount  of  time  they  devote  to  extracurricular 
activities . 

The  suggestion  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  of 
forty  hours  per  year  to  extracurricular  activities  appears  unreal¬ 
istic  for  physical  education  teachers  although  its  recommendations 
in  other  areas  of  the  work  load  seem  reasonable  and  are  close  to 
the  times  reported  by  teachers  in  this  study.  Thp  impossibility 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS*  TIME  ALLOCATION  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  WORK  LOAD 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  ALLOCATION  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALBERTA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 
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Note:  The  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  recommended  50  per  cent  of  instructional  time  (ten 

hours)  for  preparation  and  25  per  cent  of  instructional  time  (five  hours)  for  testing. 
These  were  combined  to  obtain  fifteen  hours  for  activities  related  to  instruction. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  recommends  forty  hours  per  year  for  extracurricular 
activities.  This  has  been  calculated  as  one  hour  per  week. 
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of  conducting  existing  programs  in  extracurricular  sports  if 
teachers  limited  themselves  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  will  become  more  evident  in  the  next-  chapter- 

III.  SUMMARY 

Physical  education  teachers  reported  that  they  spent  an 
average  of  46.95  hours  and  a  median  of  44.29  hours  per  week  on 
total  teaching  duties.  The  work  week  of  physical  education  teachers 
in  terms  of  clock  hours  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  teachers 
with  the  exception  that  physical  education  teachers  devoted  more 
than  eight  times  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  teachers  generally 
to  extracurricular  activities. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PATTERNS  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Information  as  to  the  amount  of  time  physical  education 
teachers  devote  to  the  various  components  of  the  work  load  has 
be^n  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  This  chapter  examines  the  pattern 
of  responsibilities  of  physical  education  teachers  in  such  areas 
as  subject  allocation  and  time  devoted  to  various  activities  in 
the  extracurricular  and  professional  areas. 

I.  SUBJECT  ALLOCATION 

Many  of  the  subjects  required  of  students  in  physical 
education  are  in  the  sciences  and  it  was  hypothesized  that  as  a 
result  of  this  training:  and  interest  teachers  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  assigned  or  elect  to  teach  courses  in 
science  along  with  physical  education.  A  summary  of  the  various 
subject  areas,  other  than  physical  education,  in  which  the  teachers 
in  this  study  instructed  and  the  number  of  teachers  instructing 
in  each  subject  area  is  given  in  Table  XV.  No  common  pattern 
of  subject  combinations  appears.  Physical  education  teachers 
are  just  as  likely  to  instruct  in  three  of  four  other  major  subject 
areas  as  they  are  to  be  given  teaching  assignments  in  the  sciences. 
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TABLE  XV 


SUBJECT  ALLOCATION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


Number  of 

Subject  Area  Teachers 


Instructing 

Mathematics  15 
Science  and  Biology  15 
English  (Language  and  Literature)  14 
Social  Studies  9 
Counselling  6 
Psychology  or  Sociology  6 
Occupations  4 
Law  2 
Health  2 
Art  1 
Art  and  Crafts  1 
Business  Fundamentals  1 
Drama  1 
Geography  1 
German  1 
Record  Keeping  1 
Religion  1 
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IT.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

As  it  is  in  the  area  of  extracurricular  activities  that 
the  physical  education  teachers'  work  load  differed  most  from 
that  of  other  teachers  this  section  presents  some  indication  of 
the  time  devoted  by  physical  education  teachers  to  different 
activities  in  the  interscholastic  and  intramural  extracurricular 
programs. 

The  sixty-five  teachers  included  in  the  study  devoted  a 
total  of  16, 806  hours  or  an  average  of  258.55  hours  each  per  year 
to  interscholastic  activities  and  a  total  of  5*5^6  hours  or  an 
average  of  85*32  hours  each  per  year  to  intramurals.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  physical  education  teachers  devoted  three 
times  more  time  to  interscholastics  than  they  spent  on  intramurals. 
One  may  conclude  from  these  figures  that  the  specialists  are 
devoting  far  more  time  to  the  star  athletes  than  they  arp  to 
members  of  the  general  student  body  and  that  students  generally 
may  be  spending  little  time  in  intramural  activities  unless  these 
are  administered  and  supervised  by  the  non-specialist. 

Table  XVI  indicates  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
seven  most  popular  interscholastic  activities.  It  will  be  noted 
that  physical  education  teachers  devoted  more  time  to  inter¬ 
scholastic  basketball  than  to  any  other  interscholastic  activity. 
Teachers  engaged  in  rugby  football  devoted  more  time  per  teacher 
to  this  activity  than  was  devoted  per  teacher  to  basketball.  More 
physical  education  teachers  were  involved  in  track  and  field  than 
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in  any  other  single  interscholastic  activity. 


TABLE  XVI 

TIME  SPENT  BY  TEACHERS  DURING  YEAR  ON  MOST 
POPULAR  INTERSCHOLASTIC  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Number  of 

Teachers 

Concerned 

Total  Time 
Hours  per 
Year— All 
Teachers 

Average  Hourly 
Yearly  Time  per 
Teacher 
Concerned 

Basketball 

52 

5,949 

114.40 

Rugby  Football  35 

4,910 

140.29 

Track  and  Field  60 

2,664 

44.40 

Vol leyball 

42 

1,478 

35-19 

Badminton 

12 

366 

30.50 

Soccer 

5 

335 

67.OO 

Swimming 

14 

312 

22.29 

Table  XVII  indicates  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
most  popular  intramural  activities.  Most  of  the  time  devoted  by 
physical  education  teachers  to  intramurals  was  devoted  to  basket¬ 


ball  and  volleyball. 
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TABLE  XVII 

TIME  SPENT  BY  TEACHERS  DURING  THE  YEAR  ON  MOST 
POPULAR  INTRAMURAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Number  of 

Teachers 

Concerned 

Total  Time 
Hours  per 
Year— All 
Teachers 

Average  Hourly 
Yearly  Time  per 
Teacher 
Concerned 

Basketball 

53 

1.613 

30.43 

Volleyball 

48 

1,251 

26.06 

Tumbling 

28 

579 

20.68 

Badminton 

29 

548.5 

18. 91 

Flag  Football 

13 

371 

28.54 

Track  and  Field 

27 

371 

13.74 

Table  Tennis 

6 

125 

20.83 

Summary.  Physical  education  teachers  devoted  an  average 
of  3^3»87  hours  per  year  to  interscholastic  and  intramural  activ- 
ities.  They  spent  three  times  the  time  in  interscholastics  that 
they  devoted  to  intramurals.  Basketball,  football  and  track  and 
field  took  the  major  portion  of  the  teachers'  interscholastic 
time  while  basketball  and  volleyball  took  the  major  portion  of 


the  teachers'  time  devoted  to  intramurals. 
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III.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  time  devoted  to  professional  activities  by  physical 
education  teachers  generally  was  greater  than  that  of  the  general 
Alberta  teaching  force  but  less  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association.  This  section  provides  information 
on  how  the  time  devoted  by  physical  education  teachers  to  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  was  spent. 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
the  different  professional  activities  by  different  teachers. 

Table  XVIII  presents  the  time  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  by  physical  education  teachers. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  time  devoted  to  professional 
activities  by  physical  education  teachers  was  spent  in  staff 
meetings,  in-service  sessions  and  conventions.  It  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  teachers  would  devote  more  time  than  they 
reported  to  meetings  of  professional  organizations  and  to  profess¬ 
ional  reading.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  36  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  reporting  had  devoted  some  time  during  the  year 
to  professional  writing  or  speaking.  Perhaps  a  greater  proportion 
of  teachers  in  this  study  reported  devoting  time  to  Department 
of  Education  work  than  would  commonly  have  been  reported  because 
of  the  number  of  teachers  throughout  the  Province  who  had  been 
asked  to  work  during  the  year  in  preparing  junior  and  senior  high 
school  curriculum  booklets  in  physical  education  activities. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  YEAR  DEVOTED  BY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  TO  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

Staff  meetings,  subject 

matter  meetings,  in-service 

5 

activities,  institutes. 

to 

38 

39.75 

conventions 

110 

Meetings  Athletic  Associations, 

0 

Sports  Organization  Meetings 

to 

15 

17.86 

70 

Meetings  of  Professional 

0 

Associations 

to 

8 

13-88 

100 

Professional  Reading 

0 

to 

15 

24.52 

300 

Professional  Writing 

0 

and  Speaking 

to 

0 

6.78 

150 

Department  of  Education 

0 

Curriculum  Work 

to 

0 

6.12 

100 

IV.  SUMMARY 


No  common  pattern  of  subject  area  combinations  with  physical 
education  appeared  from  a  study  of  the  subject  areas  in  which 
physical  education  teachers  teach.  Physical  education  teachers 
spend  three  times  as  much  time  working  in  interscholastics  than 
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they  did  on  intramurals.  Common  interscholastic  activities 
were  basketball,  football,  track  and  field  and  volleyball  and 
common  intramural  activities  were  basketball  and  volleyball* 
There  was  a  great  range  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
different  aspects  of  professional  activities  by  the  different 
teachers  with  teachers  generally  devoting  the  greatest  portion 
of  time  in  professional  activities  to  staff  meetings,  in-service 
activities  and  conventions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


NATURE  OF  TEACHING  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  WORK  LOAD 

The  nature  of  certain  teaching  responsibilities  is  often 
considered  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  teacher's  total  hour  load 
and  the  time  devoted  to  various  components  of  the  work  load.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  report  the  relationship  of 
certain  teaching  responsibilities  to  work  load.  The  relationship 
of  such  factors  as  the  number  of  different  subject  areas  in  which 
a  teacher  instructs,  the  number  of  different  lesson  preparations 
required  per  week,  the  weekly  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts, 
and  the  average  size  of  class  to  work  loads  of  physical  education 
teachers  are  outlined. 

I.  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  SUBJECT  AREAS  AS 
A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

The  number  of  different  subject  areas  in  which  a  teacher 
instructs  is  often  considered  to  have  an  effect  on  work  load. 

It  might  be  hypothesized  that  the  time  spent  in  preparation  of 
lessons,  for  instance,  would  be  less  for  teachers  specializing 
in  one  subject  area. 

Table  XIX  summarizes  the  relationship  of  subject  area 
specialization  to  work  load.  The  hour  load  of  teachers  special¬ 
izing  in  one  subject  area  was  compared  with  the  hour  load  of 
teachers  working  in  three  or  more  subject  areas  by  application 
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TABLE  XIX 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  SUBJECT  AREAS  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER 
WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


N 

uirber  0 
Sub  ti° 

if  Pi  pf  nr- 

ct  Areas 

ont 

Task 

One 

N=ll 

Three  or 
N=18 

more 

Combined 

Median 

Signif¬ 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.00 

to 

25.00 

21.50 

16.33 

to 

28.34 

21.38 

21.50 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

6.82 

5.03 

to 

15.98 

12.04 

10.28 

.01 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

8.75 

2.75 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

3.45 

2.79 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.88 

to 

23.25 

6.95 

4.05 

to 

13.00 

5.80 

6.95 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

.85 

to 

4.25 

1.55 

.38 

to 

4.75 

1.93 

1.88 

nil 

Total  Time 

V 

34.74 

to 

60.10 

40.64 

35.94 

to 

63.21 

44.46 

43.49 

.05 
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of  the  median  test  for  two  independent  groups.  Teachers  working 
in  three  or  more  subject  areas  spent  significantly  more  time  on 
activities  related  to  instruction  and  on  total  time  devoted  to 
all  teaching  duties  than  did  teachers  working  in  one  subject  area. 

These  findings  lend  support  to  findings  of  other  investi¬ 
gators.  Shellhammer  (7,  p.  301)  and  Romine  (6,  p.  553)  also 
discovered  that  assignments  in  a  single  subject  field  generally 
appear  to  involve  less  total  teaching  load.  They  also  found 
that  the  differences  in  most  instances  were  accounted  for  by 
increased  time  devoted  to  preparation  and  planning.  The  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  study  (1,  p.  100)  and  the  study  of  the 
National  Education  Association  (8,  p.  20)  indicate  that  they 
found  that  specialization  tended  to  decrease  total  hour  load. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  of  different  subject  fields  in  which  a 
teacher  instructs  and  time  spent  on  activities  related  to  instruct¬ 
ion  and  total  time  devoted  to  all  teaching  duties. 

II.  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  LESSON  PREPARATIONS  PER 
WEEK  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

The  number  of  different  lesson  preparations  the  teacher 
is  required  to  make  is  often  considered  to  have  an  effect  on  work 
load.  Douglass  (4,  p.  29)  and  Pettit  (5,  p.  34)  have  considered 
that  duplicate  sections  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  the 
teacher  devotes  to  preparation  and  thus  has  an  influence  on  the 
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teacher's  total  work  load. 

Table  XX  summarizes  the  relationship  of  weekly  number  of 
lesson  preparations  to  work  load.  The  hour  load  of  teachers  with 
ten  or  fewer  lesson  preparations  per  week  was  compared  with  that 
of  teachers  with  sixteen  or  more  lesson  preparations  per  week  by 
means  of  the  median  test  for  two  independent  groups.  Teachers 
required  to  make  sixteen  or  more  different  lesson  preparations 
per  week  spent  significantly  more  total  time  on  teaching  duties 
than  teachers  with  ten  or  fewer  lesson  preparations.  This  finding 
supports  that  of  Brown  and  Fritzemeier  (2,  p.  66)  who  found  that 
increased  number  of  daily  preparations  adds  to  the  work  load. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  number  of  lesson  preparations  and  total  time  devoted 
to  teaching  duties. 

III.  THE  HUMBER  OF  TEACHER-PUPIL  CONTACTS 
AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Another  factor  which  might  have  a  relationship  to  work 
load  is  the  weekly  number  of  different  teacher-pupil  contacts. 

In  this  study  the  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts  is  considered 
to  be  the  total  enrolment  in  all  the  different  classes  the  teacher 
instructs.  The  greater  the  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts  the 
more  time  teachers  may  be  required  to  devote  to  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  work  load. 
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TABLE  XX 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  LESSON  PREPARATIONS  PER  WEEK  AND  TIME 
IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS 
COMPONENTS  OF'  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Number 
Lesson  Prep, 

of 

orations 

Task 

Ten  or  fewer  Sixteen  or 
N=29  N=20 

more 

Combi  nf=d 
Median 

Signif 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range  Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.00 

to 

25.00 

21.25 

15.20 

to 

25.50 

20.84 

21 . 25 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruct! on 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

11.71 

5.65 

to 

15.96 

12.62 

11.74 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

2.00 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

4.17 

2.00 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.88 

to 

23.87 

8.00 

4.05 

to 

21.37 

7.96 

8.00 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

.50 

to 

11.25 

3.35 

.38 

to 

4.57 

2.25 

2.65 

nil 

Total  Time 

30.81 

to 

68.08 

43.27 

38.40 

to 

62.85 

45.92 

44.58 

.05 
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Table  XXI  summarizes  the  relationship  of  the  number  of 
teacher-pupil  contacts  to  time  spent  on  the  various  components 
of  the  work  load.  The  hour  load  of  teachers  with  150  or  fewer 
weekly  teacher -pupil  contacts  was  compared  to  the  hour  load  of 
teachers  with  250  or  more  weekly  teacher-pupil  contacts  by  means 
of  the  median  test.  Teachers  with  250  or  more  teacher-pupil 
contacts  spent  significantly  more  time  on  assigned  classroom 
instruction  than  did  teachers  with  150  or  fewer  teacher-pupil 
contacts.  These  findings  may  be  closely  tied  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  with  more  teacher-pupil  contacts  teach  in  larger  schools 
where  assigned  classroom  instruction  time  is  inclined  to  be  heavier 
than  in  smaller  schools. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts  and  assigned 
classroom  instruction  time. 

IV.  AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Collins  (3,  p.  171)  points  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the 
general  belief  was  that  the  greatest  factor  influencing  work  load 
of  a  teacher  was  considered  to  be  that  of  class  size.  Teachers 
with  heavy  class  enrolments  were  considered  to  have  a  heavier 
work  load  than  teachers  of  classes  with  light  enrolments. 

Table  XXII  summarizes  the  relationship  of  average  class 
size  to  work  load.  The  hour  load  of  teachers  whose  average  class 
size  was  twenty-five  and  under  was  compared  to  the  hour  load  of 
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TABLE  XXI 

WEEKLY  NUMBER  OF  TEACHER-PUPIL  CONTACTS  AND  TIME  IN 
HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS 

OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Number  of 

Teacher-Pupil  Contacts 


Task 

1 50  or 
N= 

f  “wer 
10 

250  ■ 

N: 

or  more 

=13 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

14.33 

to 

25.00 

16.84 

17.50 

to 

25.00 

21.50 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.23 

to 

15.19 

11.78 

4.62 

to 

17.45 

9 .66 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

8,75 

1.50 

1.00 

to 

9.54 

3.00 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

12.70 

6. 34 

4.23 

to 

23.87 

9.30 

Professional 

Activities 

.65 

to 

5.25 

1.55 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.50 

Total  Time 

37.01 

to 

46.56 

42.18 

34.74 

to 

64.23 

42.45 

Combined  Signif- 
Kedian  icance 


20.90  .05 


11.53  nil 


2.00  nil 


6.55  nil 


1.70  nil 


42.24 


nil 
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TABLE  XXII 

AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED 
TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Average  Class  Size 


Task 

25  and 
N= 

und^r 

20 

over  35 
N=12 

Combined 

Median 

Signif¬ 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.20 

to 

28.34 

20.00 

17.50 

to 

25.42 

20.13 

20.00 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

9.55 

to 

17.74 

12.22 

4.62 

to 

17.45 

8.34 

11.76 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

1 .50 

2.36 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

13.00 

8.49 

4.23 

to 

23.87 

7.70 

8.49 

nil 

Professional  .58  *50 


Activities 

to 

5.25 

2.56 

to 

11.25 

1.89 

Total  Time 

37.69 

to 

63.21 

44.63 

30. 81 

to 

68.08 

41 . 54 

2.56  nil 


43.97 


nil 
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teachers  whose  average  class  size  was  thirty-five  and  over.  In 
this  study  no  statistically  significant  relationship  was  discovered 
between  any  of  the  aspects  of  hour  load  and  average  class  size. 

Conclusion.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  average  class  size  and  any  of  the  components  of  hour 
load  studied. 


V.  SUMMARY 

The  nature  of  teaching  responsibilities  appear  to  bear 
some  relationship  to  the  teacher's  work  load.  Table  XXIII  sum¬ 
marizes  the  relationship  between  various  teaching  responsibilities 
and  work  load.  The  number  of  subject  areas  in  which  a  teacher 
instructs  is  significantly  related  to  the  time  devoted  to  activities 
related  to  instruction  and  total  time  devoted  to  all  teaching  duties. 
Assignments  in  a  single  subject  field  involve  less  time  in  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  instruction  and  in  total  time  devoted  to  teaching. 
Teachers  with  more  weekly  lesson  preparations  devote  significantly 
more  total  time  to  teaching  duties  than  do  teachers  with  fewer 
weekly  lesson  preparations.  Teachers  with  more  pupil-teacher  con¬ 
tacts  devote  significantly  more  time  to  assigned  classroom  instruct¬ 
ion  than  teachers  with  fewer  teacher-pupil  contacts. 
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TABLE  XXTII 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  TIME  SPENT  ON  VARIOUS  TEACHING 
ACTIVITIES  AND  VARIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
TEACHING  RESPONSIBILITIES* 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Average 

Different 

Different 

Teacher- 

Class 

Subject 

Lesson 

Pupil 

Size 

Areas 

Preparations 

Contacts 

25  and 

one , 

10  or  fewer 

150  or 

under, 

three  or 

16  or  more 

fewer, 

over  35 

more 

Ni=29,  N2=20 

250  or 

Ni=20, 

Ni=U, 

N2=18 

more 

Nl=10, 

N2=13 

N2=12 

Assigned 

Classroom  nil  nil  .05  nil 

Instruction 


Activities 

Related  to  .01  nil  nil  nil 

Instruction 

Supervision  nil  nil  nil  nil 

Extra¬ 
curricular  nil  nil  nil  nil 

Activities 


Prof  essional 
Activities 


nil 


nil 


nil  nil 


Total  Time  .05 


.05 


nil  nil 


*  Note:  The  information  for  this  table  is  based  on  the  data 
from  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AS  FACTORS  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Certain  personal  characteristics  of  teachers  are  often 
considered  to  be  related  not  only  to  the  teacher's  total  work 
load  but  to  different  components  of  the  work  load.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  report  the  relationship  of  some 
personal  characteristics  of  teachers  to  various  components  of 
the  physical  education  teacher's  work  load.  The  relationship 
of  the  factors  of  teacher  experience,  teacher  education,  extent 
of  specialized  training,  sex  of  teacher,  and  the  teacher's  marital 
status,  to  work  load  are  examined. 

I.  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

One  of  the  factors  that  is  sometimes  considered  to  be 
related  to  the  hour  load  of  a  teacher  is  teaching  experience. 

It  seems  plausible  that  teachers  with  little  teaching  experience 
are  not  familiar  with  the  courses,  classroom  techniques,  and 
methods  of  organizing  the  work  and  consequently  spend  more  time 
on  the  same  task  than  an  experienced  teacher.  Pettit  (4,  p.  34) 
takes  this  into  account  and  according  to  his  formula  includes 
teaching  experience  as  a  factor  in  calculating  teaching  load. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers  with  less  experience 
might  devote  more  or  less  time  to  the  various  components  of  the 
work  load  than  teachers  with  more  experience.  A  comparison  of 
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the  time  spent  on  the  various  components  of  the  work  load  by 
teachers  with  less  than  four  years  experience  with  that  of 
teachers  with  four  or  more  years  experience  is  presented  in 
Table  XXIV. 

For  each  of  the  different  components  of  work  load  there 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  time  devoted  by  different  teachers  in 
each  of  the  categories.  The  median  test  for  two  independent 
groups  revealed  that  although  teachers  with  little  experience 
appeared  to  spend  more  time  on  activities  related  to  instruction 
and  supervision,  and  experienced  teachers  appeared  to  devote 
more  total  time  and  time  to  extracurricular  activities,  th° 
differences  in  these  ar°as  were  not  statistically  significant. 
The  only  area  of  work  load  where  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference  in  time  ievoted  by  teachers  in  the  two 
categories  was  in  th°  area  of  professional  activities.  The 
teachers  in  the  mor^  experienced  group  spent  significantly 
more  time  on  professional  activities  than  did  teachers  in  the 
group  with  little  experience. 

The  findings  of  this  study  would  tend  to  support  those  of 
other  investigators  (1,  3)  who  found  that  teaching  experience 
is  not  a  decided  factor  in  teaching  load  as  defined  by  clock 
hours.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  longer  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teachers  remain  in  the  profession  the  morp  they  appear 
to  become  interested  and  sp^nd  tim<=  in  professional  activities. 
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TAHLE  XXIV 

teaching  experience  and  time  in  hours  per  week 

DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Teaching  Experience 


Task 

Less  than 
four  years 
N=25 

Four 

more 

N= 

or 

years 

=40 

Combined 

Median 

Signif 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.20 

to 

28.34 

21.25 

14.33 

to 

25.50 

21.12 

21.25 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

4.62 

to 

16.96 

12.69 

5.03 

to 

17.74 

11.62 

11.78 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.16 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

21.37 

6 . 80 

4.23 

to 

23.87 

9.24 

8.00 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

.50 

to 

9.90 

1-75 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.57 

2.25 

.05 

Total  Time 

30.81 

to 

68 . 08 

43.27 

34.74 

to 

64.23 

45.02 

44.29 

nil 
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Conclusion .  A  statistically  significant  relationship 
exists  between  teaching  experience  and  the  time  devoted  by  high 
school  physical  education  teachers  to  professional  activities. 

II.  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

The  years  of  training  in  preparation  for  teaching  is  some¬ 
times  considered  as  a  factor  that  may  be  related  to  the  hour  load 
reported  by  a  teacher.  It  may  be  that  the  more  extensive  the 
period  of  training  the  greater  the  background  of  knowledge  and 
extent  of  information  from  which  a  teacher  may  draw  for  use  in 
the  various  teaching  activities.  This  may  be  a  factor  in  either 
reducing  or  increasing  the  work  load  of  a  teacher. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  various  components  of  the 
work  load  of  teachers  with  little  training  would  be  different 
from  those  cf  teachers  with  considerable  training.  The  time  de¬ 
voted  to  the  various  components  of  the  work  load  by  teachers  with 
three  years  or  less  of  training  (these  teachers  would  essentially 
be  those  without  degrees)  was  compared  to  the  time  devoted  by 
teachers  with  five  or  more  years  of  training  (teachers  who  had 
done  some  graduate  work).  This  information  is  presented  in 
Table  XXV. 

The  median  test  for  two  independent  groups  revealed  that 
there  was  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  groups 
in  total  time  devoted  to  teaching  duties  and  in  time  devoted  to 
extracurricular  and  professional  activities.  Teachers  with  five 
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TABLE  XXV 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED 
TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Teacher  Education 


Task 

Three  years 
or  less 

Five  years 
or  more 

Combined 

Signif 

N=1 3 

N=23 

Median 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

14.33 

to 

25.00 

21.00 

15.83 

to 

28.34 

20.58 

20.79 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.03 

to 

15.19 

9.98 

6. 73 

to 

17.45 

11.82 

11.59 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.40 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

1.00 

2.16 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.88 

to 

8.73 

5.78 

4.15 

to 

23.87 

10.53 

7.90 

.01 

Professional 

Activities 

.50 

to 

3.38 

1.55 

.38 

to 

11.25 

3.35 

2.19 

.01 

Total  Time 

34.74 

to 

51.53 

40.64 

37.01 

to 

68.08 

46 . 98 

44.88 

.01 
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or  more  years  of  training  spent  significantly  more  total  time 
and  time  on  extracurricular  activities  and  professional  activities 
than  did  teachers  with  three  or  less  years  of  training. 

It  would  appear  that  years  of  training  has  an  effect  on 
those  components  of  the  hour  load  over  which  the  individual 
teacher  has  some  control.  Interest  in  extracurricular  and  prof¬ 
essional  activities  appears  to  be  stimulated  by  increased  train¬ 
ing  or  perhaps  the  greater  the  training  the  more  the  teacher 
realizes  the  extent  and  importance  of  activities  in  these  areas. 

The  findings  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (1,  p.  32) 
that  the  higher  the  level  of  education  the  more  time  the  teacher 
devoted  to  professional  activities  is  supported  by  findings  in 
this  study.  Unlike  the  findings  of  Fenske  (3.  P*  68)  that  teacher 
education  was  not  a  factor  in  teacher  load,  this  study  indicates 
that  teacher  education  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  certain  aspects 
of  the  work  load  of  physical  education  teachers. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  years  of  teacher  education  and  the  time  devoted 
by  physical  education  teachers  to  extracurricular  activities, 
professional  activities,  and  total  time  devoted  to  teaching  duties. 

III.  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Closely  associated  with  years  of  training  is  the  amount 
of  training  a  teacher  has  in  the  subject  area  in  which  he  or  she  is 
teaching.  It  seems  likely  that  the  more  specialized  training  a 
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teacher  has  the  greater  the  background  of  knowledge  and  extent 
of  information  upon  which  the  teacher  may  draw  for  teaching  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject.  It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers 
with  considerable  specialized  training  might  devote  less  or  more 
time  than  teachers  with  little  specialized  training  to  certain 
components  of  the  teachers'  job. 

Table  XXVI  compares  the  hour  load  of  teachers  with  more 
than  ten  university  courses  in  physical  education  to  that  of 
teachers  with  ten  or  fewer  courses  in  physical  education.  The 
median  test  for  two  independent  groups  revealed  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  groups  on  total  time  devoted 
to  teaching  duties  and  time  devoted  to  extracurricular  activities. 
Teachers  with  more  specialized  training  devoted  morp  time  to 
extracurricular  activities  and  more  total  time  to  all  teaching 
duties . 

Conclusion .  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  amount  of  specialized  training  of  physical 
education  teachers  and  time  devoted  to  total  teaching  duties 
and  extracurricular  activities. 

IV.  SEX  OF  TEACHER  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Writers  have  assumed  that  there  is  no  differentiation 
between  the  sexes  in  teaching  because  teachers  regardless  of  sex 
are  expected  to  perform  equivalent  work  under  similar  conditions. 
This  assumption  need  not  necessarily  apply  to  specialists  in 


. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

NUMBER  OF  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS 
COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Number 

of  Course 

0 

Task 

Ten  or 
N= 

fewer 

20 

more  than  ten 
N=43 

Combined 

Median 

Signif - 
icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

14.33 

to 

2.5 . 42 

20.95 

15.00 

to 

28 . 34 

21.25 

21.25 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.03 

to 

15.19 

10.88 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

11.82 

11.74 

nil 

Supervisi on 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.00 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

13.13 

5.61 

4.15 

to 

23.85 

9.30 

8.08 

.05 

Professional 

Activities 

.38 

to 

5.25 

1.72 

•  58 
to 

11.25 

2.60 

2.25 

nil 

Total  Time 

34.74 

to 

54.54 

42.44 

30.81 

to 

68.08 

45.59 

44.29 

.05 

Note:  Two  teachers  in  the  sample  failed  to  answer  the  question 
regarding  the  number  of  university  courses  completed. 
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physical  education  because  generally  in  this  area  the  female 
teacher  instructs  the  girls'  classes  and  works  in  girls'  intra¬ 
murals  and  interscholastics  while  the  male  teacher  instructs 
boys'  classes  and  works  in  boys'  intramurals  and  interscholastics. 
The  assumption  that  the  work  is  equivalent  in  both  instances 
may  not  be  so. 

Table  XXVII  presents  the  relationship  of  the  sex  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  teachers  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  various  compon¬ 
ents  of  the  hour  load.  The  median  test  for  two  independent 
groups  revealed  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
sexes  in  time  devoted  to  activities  related  to  instruction,  to 
extracurricular  activities,  and  to  total  time.  The  male  teachers 
devoted  more  time  to  activities  related  to  instruction,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  and  total  time  than  did  the  female  teachers. 

As  more  males  than  females  are  subject  coordinators  and 
as  coordination  time  was  categorized  under  activities  related 
to  instruction  this  might  well  account  for  the  differences  in 
this  area.  The  finding  that  men  devote  more  time  to  extracurric¬ 
ular  activities  than  wom^n  lends  support  to  the  findings  of  Fenske 
(3,  p.  ?6)  and  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (1,  p.  24)  on 
this  point  but  the  finding  that  men  devote  more  total  time  to 
teaching  is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  other  studies  (1,  2,  3)  • 
The  findings  of  these  differences  in  the  work  load  of  male  and 
female  physical  education  teachers  lends  support  to  the  assumption 
that  the  work  load  of  male  and  female  physical  education  teachers 
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TABLE  XXVII 

SEX  OF  TEACHER  AND  TINE  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO 
VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Task 


Sex  of  Teacher 


Female  Kale  Combined  Signif- 

N=20 _ N=45 _  Median  icance 

Range  Median  Range  Median 


Assi gned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

14.33 

to 

25.00 

20.95 

15.00 

to 

28.34 

21.25 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.03 

to 

15.19 

10.88 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

12.40 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

7.00 

2.00 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.00 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.5? 

to 

11.00 

5.23 

3.85 

to 

23.87 

9.75 

Professional 

Activities 

•  50 
to 

5.25 

1.72 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.38 

Total  Time 

30.81 

to 

42.33 

37.01 

to 

46.98 

51.34  68.08 


21.25 


11.78 


2.00 


8.00 


2.25 


nil 


.05 


nil 


.01 


nil 


44.29 


.01 
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is  not  equivalent. 

Conclusion.  A  significant  statistical  relationship 
exists  between  the  time  spent  by  male  and  female  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  on  activities  related  to  instruction,  to  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  to  total  time. 

V.  MARITAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHER  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

The  hypothesis  that  there  might  be  some  differences  between 
the  work  load  of  married  and  single  physical  education  teachers 
is  examined  in  this  section.  As  the  sample  is  heavily  weighted 
with  single  women  and  married  m^n  the  information  given  in  this 
section  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  caution.  Rather  than 
indicating  differences  between  th<=  work  load  of  married  and  single 
teachers  the  variable  of  sex  might  be  the  one  that  is  having  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  results  obtained. 

Information  as  to  the  relationship  of  marital  status  to 
various  components  of  the  hour  load  is  given  in  Table  XXVIII. 

The  median  test  for  two  independent  groups  revealed  significant 
statistical  differences  between  single  and  married  teachers  in 
activities  related  to  instruction,  in  time  devoted  to  extracurr¬ 
icular  activities,  and  in  total  time.  Married  teachers  spent 
significantly  more  time  on  activities  related  to  instruction, 
on  extracurricular  activities,  and  total  time  than  did  single 
teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  identical  significant  differences 


. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

marital  status  and  time  in  hours  per  week  devoted  to 

VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Marital 

Status 

Task 

Single 

N=22 

Married 

N=43 

Combined 

Median 

Signif¬ 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15-20 

to 

25.00 

20.95 

14.33 
to 

28.34 

21.25 

21.25 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.03 

to 

14.88 

10.88 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

12.40 

11.78 

.05 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

2.00 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

nil 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3-58 

to 

11.00 

5.61 

4.15 

to 

23.87 

9.75 

8.00 

.01 

Professi onal 
Activities 

.78 

to 

5.25 

1.86 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.50 

2.25 

nil 

Total  Time 

30.81 

to 

51.86 

42.44 

37.01 

to 

68.08 

46.56 

44.29 

.01 
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were  indicated  when  comparisons  were  made  of  the  work  load  of 
male  and  female  teachers  and  this  would  lead  one  to  assume  that 
possibly  the  variable  of  sex  is  greatly  influencing  the  results. 

Because  of  the  odd  distribution  between  single  and  married 
women,  and  single  and  married  men  in  the  sample  it  is  difficult 
to  apply  a  statistical  test  which  would  determine  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
work  loads  of  single  and  married  women  and  the  work  loads  of 
single  and  married  men.  In  Table  XXIX  the  ranges  and  medians 
of  the  different  components  of  hour  load  of  teachers  in  these 
four  groups  are  given.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  married  teachers  were  shown  to  spend  significantly 
more  time  on  extracurricular  activities  and  on  total  time  the 
medians  for  single  women  are  higher  in  each  of  these  categories 
than  for  married  women.  This  would  further  lead  one  to  question 
the  findings  relating  marital  status  to  work  load. 

Conclusion.  Because  of  the  unusual  distribution  among 
the  sexes  of  single  and  married  teachers  in  this  sample  the 
findings  of  a  statistically  significant  difference  between 
single  and  married  teachers  in  the  time  devoted  to  activities 
related  to  instruction,  to  extracurricular  activities  and  to 
total  time  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
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VI.  SUMMARY 

A  summary  of  significant  differences  between  time  spent 
on  the  various  components  of  the  teachers'  work  load  and  certain 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teachers  is  presented  in  Table  XXX. 
It  would  appear  that  personal  characteristics  of  teachers  have 
very  little  relationship  to  activities  over  which  the  individual 
teacher  has  little  control  such  as  assigned  classroom  instruction 
time  and  supervisory  duties.  It  is  in  the  areas  of  the  teacher's 
work  where  the  individual  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  selection  of  what  he  will  or  will  not  do  where  personal 
factors  appear  to  bear  the  greatest  relationship  to  work  load 
namely  in  the  areas  of  activities  related  to  instruction,  to 
extracurricular  and  professional  activities. 

None  of  the  personal  factors  examined  bore  a  statistical 
relationship  to  assigned  classroom  instruction  time  and  time 
devoted  to  supervision.  A  statistical  relationship  at  the  .05 
level  indicated  that  men  and  married  teachers  spent  more  time 
on  activities  related  to  instruction.  The  relationship  in  this 
area  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  number  of  subject  coordin¬ 
ators  in  these  categories.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  bore  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  to  four  of  the  personal  characteristics.  The  more  a  teacher 
has  specialized  in  physical  education  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  years  of  teacher  education  the  more  time  the  teacher  devoted 
to  extracurricular  activities.  Men  and  married  teachers  devoted 
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TABLE  XXX 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  TIME  SPENT  ON 
VARIOUS  TEACHING  ACTIVITIES  AND  PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TEACHERS* 


Teaching 

Experience 

Teacher 

Education 

Special¬ 

ization 

Sex 

Marital 

Status 

Task 

Less 

four 

four 

more 

than 

years  to 
years  or 

Three  years 
or  less  to 
five  years 
or  more 

Ten  or 
fewer 

courses 

to  more 
than  ten 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Activities 

Related  to 
Instruction 

nil 

nil 

nil 

vn 

o 

e 

.05 

Supervision 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Extra- 

curricular 

Activities 

nil 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.01 

Professional 

Activities 

.05 

.01 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Total  Time 

nil 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.01 

*  Note:  The  information  for  this  table  is  based  on  the  data 
from  Tables  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII. 
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more  time  to  extracurricular  activities  than  did  women  and 
single  teachers.  The  time  devoted  to  professional  activities 
was  significantly  related  to  teacher  experience  and  to  the 
amount  of  teacher  education.  The  more  experience  and  the  greater 
the  time  spent  in  teacher  training  the  more  time  a  teacher 
devoted  to  professional  activities.  The  total  time  a  teacher 
devoted  to  teaching  duties  was  also  significantly  related  to 
four  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher.  Subject 
specialization  was  related  to  total  teaching  time  at  the  .05 
level  while  teacher  education,  sex,  and  marital  status  were 
related  to  total  teaching  time  at  the  .01  level.  Physical  education 
teachers  with  more  training  and  subject  specialization  spent 
more  time  on  total  teaching  duties  than  did  teachers  with  less 
education  and  less  specialization.  Men  and  married  teachers 
spent  more  time  on  total  teaching  duties  than  did  women  and 
single  teachers. 

The  reader  is  directed  to  interpret  the  findings  relating 
marital  status  and  hour  load  with  caution  in  view  of  the  odd 
distribution  of  the  sexes  and  marital  status  of  teachers  in 


this  study 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  FACTORS  AND  WORK  LOAD 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  size  of  the  community  (1,  p.  95; 
3,  p.  56)  and  the  size  of  the  school  (3,  p.  55;  p.  89)  have 
an  influence  on  factors  which  may  directly  affect  the  work  load 
of  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  report  the 
relationship  of  community  size,  school  size,  and  the  number  of 
physical  education  teachers  in  the  school  to  the  work  load  of 
high  school  physical  education  teachers. 

I.  COMMUNITY  SIZE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

It  seems  plausible  that  there  may  be  some  differences  in 
the  work  load  of  teachers  in  large  communities  as  compared  to 
teachers  in  smaller  communities.  Classes  and  schools  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  larger  in  urban  communities.  Teachers  in  urban 
communities  may  have  greater  opportunities  for  specialization  and 
for  professional  activities.  Extracurricular  programs  may  differ 
considerably  in  larger  and  smaller  communities.  The  data  analysis 
included  in  this  section  tests  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  hour  loads  of  physical  education  teachers  in 
schools  located  in  large  cities  and  those  in  schools  located  in 
smaller  communities. 

Table  XXXI  presents  a  comparison  of  th®  hour  load  of  teachers 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  population  with  th*=  hour  load  of  teachers 
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TABLE  XXXI 

COMMUNITY  SIZE  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO 
VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Community 

r  Size 

Task 

f ewer  than 
100,000 

N=19 

more  than 
100,000 

N=46 

Combined 

Median 

Signif¬ 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.83 

to 

25.50 

20.58 

14.33 
to 

28.34 

21.25 

21.25 

nil 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.23 

to 

15.98 

11.71 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

11.80 

11.78 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

4.27 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

1.00 

2.00 

.01 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

21.37 

10.50 

4.15 

to 

23.87 

7.52 

8.00 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

1.38 

to 

4.7.5 

2.38 

.38 

to 

11.25 

2.19 

2.25 

nil 

Total  Time 

37.69 

to 

62.85 

48.65 

30.81 

to 

68.08 

43.10 

44.29 

.05 
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in  communities  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000.  Teachers 
in  smaller  communities  spent  significantly  more  time  on  super¬ 
vision  and  devoted  more  total  time  to  teaching  duties  than  did 
teachers  in  large  urban  communities.  The  findings  in  this  study 
support  those  of  Shellhammer  (5,  p.  52)  and  the  National  Education 
Association  (6,  p.  85)  who  found  that  teachers  in  small  district 
schools  perform  a  longer  work  week. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  community  size  and  time  devoted  by  physical  education 
teachers  to  supervision  and  to  the  total  time  teachers  devote  to 
teaching  duties. 


IT.  SCHOOL  SIZE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

The  number  of  teachers  in  a  school  may  be  a  factor  in 
influencing  the  work  load.  High  school  teachers  in  smaller 
schools  have  less  opportunity  to  specialize  and  may  have  to  teach 
in  a  wide  variety  of  subject  areas  which  might  have  an  effect 
on  the  amount  of  time  they  have  to  spend  on  activities  related 
to  instruction.  The  smaller  the  number  of  teachers  the  greater 
the  number  of  activities  that  may  have  to  be  performed  by  one 
teacher  in  such  areas  as  supervision  and  extracurricular  activities. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  some  aspects  of  the  work  load  of  physical 
education  teachers  would  be  different  in  small  schools  from  that 
of  teachers  in  large  schools. 

The  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  thirty  or  fewer 
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teachers  was  compared  to  the  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools 
with  sixty-one  or  more  teachers.  This  information  is  presented 
in  Table  XXXII.  Teachers  in  large  schools  spent  significantly 
more  time  on  assigned  classroom  instruction  while  teachers  in 
smaller  schools  spent  significantly  more  time  on  supervision. 

It  was  further  hypothesized  that  there  might  be  differences 
in  the  hour  load  of  teachers  in  different  sized  high  schools  when 
their  hour  load  was  compared  with  that  of  all  other  teachers. 

The  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  fewer  than  thirty 
teachers  was  compared  with  all  other  teachers.  Similarly  the 
hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  thirty-one  to  sixty  teachers 
was  compared  with  all  other  teachers  and  the  hour  load  of  teachers 
in  schools  with  sixty-one  or  more  teachers  was  compared  with  all 
other  teachers.  Significant  differences  in  the  hour  loads  of 
teachers  in  these  categories  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIII. 

Teachers  in  schools  with  thirty  or  fewer  teachers  spent 
significantly  less  time  on  assigned  classroom  instruction  than 
did  all  other  teachers.  When  the  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools 
with  sixty-one  or  more  teachers  was  compared  with  that  of  all 
other  teachers  it  was  found  that  they  spent  significantly  less 
time  on  activities  related  to  instruction  although  no  significant 
difference  in  this  area  appeared  when  the  hour  load  of  teachers 
in  schools  with  sixty-one  and  more  teachers  was  compared  with  the 
hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  thirty  or  fewer  teachers. 
Teachers  in  small  schools  spent  significantly  more  time  on 


TABLE  XXXII 


SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO 
VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Number  of  Teachers 


Task 

30  or  fewer 
N=19 

61  or 
N= 

more 

24 

Combined 

Median 

Signif 

icance 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.05 

to 

25.50 

20.00 

14.33 

to 

25.OO 

21.50 

20.58 

.05 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

9.55 

to 

15.98 

12.40 

4.62 

to 

17.74 

9.03 

11 066 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

5.00 

1.00 

to 

8.75 

1.00 

2.16 

.05 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

21.37 

8.73 

4.15 

to 

23.87 

8.04 

8.25 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

.38 

to 

4.57 

2.00 

.58 

to 

11.25 

1.58 

1.88 

nil 

Total  Time 

37.69 

to 

48.25 

30.81 

to 

42.63 

44.29 

nil 

62.85  64.23 


TABLE  XXX  III 
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SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  HOUR.  LOAD  OF  TEACHERS  IN  VARIOUS 
SIZED  SCHOOLS  WHEN  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  OTHER  TEACHERS 


Number  of  teachers 


30  or  fewer  31  to  60  6l  and  over 
N=19  N=22  N=24 


Assigned 


Classroom 

Instruction 

.05 

nil 

nil 

Activities 

Related  to 
Instruction 

nil 

nil 

.05 

Supervision 

.05 

nil 

.05 

Extracurricular 

Activities 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Total  Time 

nil 

nil 

nil 

supervision  than  did  all  other  teachers  and  teachers  in  larger 
high  schools  spent  significantly  less  time  on  supervision. 

Findings  of  this  study  support  those  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  (2,  p.  69)  which  found  that  secondary 
teachers  in  small  schools  spent  more  time  per  week  on  supervision. 
The  finding  that  teachers  in  small  schools  spend  less  time  per 
week  on  assigned  classroom  instruction  is  not  supported  by  th® 
findings  of  other  studies  and  may  be  a  result  of  the  recent 
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increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  schools  in  the 
major  cities  of  the  province. 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  size  of  school  and  time  devoted  by  physical  education 
teachers  to  assigned  classroom  instruction,  activities  related 
to  instruction,  and  supervision. 

III.  THE  NUMBER  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  IN  A 
SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  WORK  LOAD 

Many  administrators  in  large  high  schools  have  tended  to 
hire  a  number  of  physical  education  teachers  in  an  effort  to 
decrease  the  burden  of  extracurricular  activities  on  any  given 
teacher.  Although  this  policy  may  decrease  the  extracurricular 
load  of  teachers  it  may  require  the  teacher  to  instruct  in  more 
than  one  subject  area. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  number  of  physical  education 
teachers  on  a  staff  might  have  some  influence  upon  the  various 
components  of  the  physical  education  teachers'  work  load.  The 
hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  one  or  two  physical  education 
teachers  was  compared  with  the  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with 
five  or  more  physical  education  teachers.  This  comparison  is  presented 
in  Table  XXXIV. 

There  was  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  the 
time  devoted  to  assigned  classroom  instruction  by  teachers  in  the 
two  groups.  Teachers  in  schools  with  five  or  more  physical  education 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

NUMBER  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  AND  TIME  IN  HOURS 
PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WORK  LOAD 


Number  of 

Physical  Education  Teachers 


One  or  two  Five  or  more  Combined  Signif- 

Task  N=21  N=24  Median  icance 


Range  Median  Range  Median 


Assigned 

Classroom 

Instruction 

15.05 

to 

25.50 

20.00 

17.50 

to 

25.00 

21.37 

21.25 

.05 

Activities 
Related  to 
Instruction 

5.65 

to 

15.98 

12.40 

5.61 

to 

17.74 

12.44 

12.40 

nil 

Supervision 

1.00 

to 

11.17 

5.00 

1.00 

to 

5.00 

1.00 

2.00 

.01 

Extra¬ 

curricular 

Activities 

3.58 

to 

21.37 

9.88 

4.15 

to 

23.87 

7.16 

7. 80 

nil 

Professional 

Activities 

.38 

to 

4.05 

2.37 

.50 

to 

11.25 

2.42 

2.37 

nil 

Total  Time 

37.69 

to 

62.85 

48.65 

37.74 

to 

64.23 

43.60 

45.07 

nil 
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teachers  devoted  mor°  time  to  classroom  instruction.  Teachers 
in  schools  with  one  or  two  physical  education  teachers  devoted 
significantly  more  time  to  supervision  than  did  teachers  in  schools 
with  more  than  five  physical  education  teachers. 

When  the  hour  load  of  teachers  in  schools  with  five  or 
more  physical  education  teachers  is  compared  with  all  other 
teachers  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  assigned 
classroom  instruction  is  not  significant  but  it  was  found  that 
teachers  in  these  schools  spent  significantly  less  time  than  all 
other  teachers  on  supervision  and  on  extracurricular  activities. 
Teachers  in  schools  with  one  or  two  physical  education  teachers 
devoted  more  time  to  supervision  than  did  all  other  teachers. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  any  aspect  of  the  hour 
load  when  teachers  in  schools  with  three  or  four  physical  education 
teachers  were  compared  with  all  other  teachers.  Details  of  this 
comparison  are  presented  in  Table  XXXV. 

The  findings  in  this  section  lend  support  to  findings  in 
other  studies  that  teachers  in  small  schools  spend  more  time  on 
supervision.  The  increased  classroom  instruction  time  in  schools 
with  more  physical  education  teachers  is  probably  once  again  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  day  in  larger 
communities.  The  adminstrators' contention  that  increasing  the 
number  of  physical  education  teachers  reduces  the  extracurricular 
load  is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  was  no  significant  increase  in  the  time  teachers 
in  these  schools  devoted  to  activities  related  to  instruction. 


. 
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TABLE  XT XV 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  HOUR  LOAD  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  DIFFERENT  NUMBERS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  TEACHERS  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  OTHER 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


Number  of 

Physical  Education 

Teachers 

Task 

One  or  Two 
N=21 

Three  or  Four 
N=20 

Five  or  more 
N=24 

Assigned  Classroom 
Instruction 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Activities  Related 
to  Instruction 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Supervision 

.05 

nil 

.01 

Ext  r a  cur r i cula r 
Activities 

nil 

nil 

•  05 

Professional 

Activities 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Total  Time 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Conclusion.  There  is  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  of  physical  education  teachers  on  a  staff 
and  the  work  load  of  physical  education  teachers  in  assigned 
classroom  instruction,  in  supervision,  and  time  devoted  to  extra¬ 


curricular  activities. 
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IV.  SUMMARY 

Major  differences  in  the  work  load  of  physical  education 
teachers  when  related  to  school  and  community  factors  were  in 
areas  in  which  the  individual  teacher  has  little  choice.  The 
time  devoted  to  supervision  was  related  to  size  of  community, 
size  of  school,  and  number  of  physical  education  teachers  in 
the  school.  The  smaller  the  community  and  the  school  and  the 
fewer  the  number  of  physical  education  teachers  the  more  time 
teachers  devoted  to  supervision.  The  size  of  the  school  and  the 
number  of  physical  education  teachers  in  a  school  is  related  to 
time  teachers  devote  to  assigned  classroom  instruction.  The 
larger  the  school  and  the  more  physical  education  teachers  in  a 
school  the  more  time  teachers  devoted  to  classroom  instruction. 
Teachers  in  smaller  communities  devoted  more  total  time  to  teach¬ 
ing  duties  than  teachers  in  cities.  Teachers  in  large  high  schools 
spent  less  time  on  activities  related  to  instruction  than  did  all 
other  teachers  and  teachers  in  schools  with  five  or  more  physical 
education  teachers  devoted  less  time  to  extracurricular  activities 
than  did  all  other  teachers. 

There  appears  to  be  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  (1)  size  of  community  and  total  time  teachers  devote 
to  all  teaching  duties  and  time  devoted  to  supervision;  (2)  between 
school  size  and  time  spent  on  assigned  classroom  instruction, 
activities  related  to  instruction  and  supervision;  and 
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(3)  between  the  number  of  physical  education  teachers  on  a  staff 
and  assigned  classroom  instruction  time,  supervision  time,  and 
time  devoted  to  extracurricular  activities. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ATTITUDES  TO  WORK  LOAD 

This  chapter  reports  the  attitude  of  physical  education 
teachers  to  their  jobs  from  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the 
data  reported  by  teachers  in  the  ''Reaction  To  Work"  section  of 
the  questionnaire.  The  relationship  of  hour  load,  nature  of 
teaching  responsibilities,  personal  characteristics  of  the 
teacher,  and  school  and  community  factors  to  attitudes  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  included  in  sections  of  the  chapter. 

I.  REACTION  TO  WORK  LOAD  AND  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT 

Seven  questions  in  the  questionnaire  attempted  to  obtain 
reactions  from  teachers  which  would  give  some  indication  of  the 
attitude  to  their  work.  Table  XXXVI  provides  a  summary  of  data 
obtained  from  the  replies  of  teachers  to  the  seven  questions. 

The  teachers  appeared  to  enjoy  their  work  with  some  48 
per  cent  of  then  indicating  that  they  found  their  work  "particu¬ 
larly  enjoyable."  Almost  57  per  cent  of  the  teachers  felt  their 
work  load  was  heavier  than  most  of  the  other  teachers  on  their 
staff  but  some  70  per  cent  felt  that  their  work  assignment  was 
about  the  same  as  other  physical  education  teachers.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  regarded  their  load  as  "heavy"  and  another 
5  per  cent  regarded  their  load  as  "extremely  heavy."  None  of 
the  teachers  considered  their  work  load  as  "very  light"  and  only 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

ATTITUDES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


Question 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

(l)* 

Do  you  enjoy  your  present 
teaching  assignment? 

(a)  not  at  all 

3 

4.69 

(b)  fairly  well 

30 

46.87 

(c)  particularly  enjoyable 

31 

48.43 

(2) 

Compared  with  other  teachers  on 
your  staff  do  you  feel  your 
teaching  load  is 

(a)  lighter  than  most  staff 
members 

9 

13.85 

(b)  about  the  same  as  other 
staff  members 

19 

29.22 

(c)  heavier  than  other  staff 
members 

37 

56.91 

(3) 

Compared  with  other  teachers 
teaching  physical  education 
whom  you  know  do  you  feel  that 
your  teaching  load  is 

(a)  lighter  than  most 

6 

9.23 

(b)  about  the  same 

46 

70.77 

(c)  heavier  than  most 

13 

20.00 

(4)* 

Would  you  estimate  your  teaching 
load  as 

(a)  very  light 

0 

0.00 

(b)  light 

5 

7.81 

(c)  reasonable 

24 

37.50 

(d)  heavy 

32 

50.00 

(e)  extremely  heavy 

3 

4.69 

*  Note:  All  questions  were  not  completed  by  all  teachers, 
one  teacher  failed  to  answer  question  one,  and  one 
teacher  failed  to  answer  question  four. 
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TABLE  XXXVI  (continued) 


Question 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

(5)* 

Would  you  estimate  the 
feeling  of  strain 
associated  with  your  work 
as 

(a)  little 

5 

7.81 

(b)  moderate 

32 

50.00 

(c)  considerable 

27 

42.19 

(6)* 

Would  you  take  specialists 
training  in  physical  education 
if  you  could  go  back  and  start 
your  university  work  again 

(a)  certainly  or  probably 
would 

30 

49.18 

(b)  chances  about  even 
for  and  against 

22 

36. 06 

(c)  certainly  or  probably 
would  not 

9 

14.75 

(7)* 

Do  you  plan  to  continue 
teaching  high  school 
physical  education 

(a)  yes 

43 

68.25 

(b)  no 

20 

31.75 

*  Note:  All  questions  were  not  completed  by  all  teachers, 
one  teacher  failed  to  answer  question  five, 
four  teachers  failed  to  answer  question  six, 
two  teachers  failed  to  answer  question  seven. 
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about  8  per  cent  indicated  they  felt  their  work  assignment  as 
"light."  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers  regarded  their 
work  assignment  as  "reasonable."  Less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  "little  strain"  associated  with  their  work 
while  some  42  per  cent  felt  under  "considerable  strain"  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  regarded  their  feelings  of  strain  as 
"moderate."  Approximately  one-half  of  the  teachers  seemed 
happy  enough  in  their  work  to  state  that  they  would  elect  to 
take  physical  education  again.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  indicated  that  they  planned  to  continue  teaching  high 
school  physical  education.  Of  those  reporting  that  they  did  not 
plan  to  continue  teaching  high  school  physical  education  the 
majority  planned  to  move  into  administration,  guidance  or 
academic  subject  teaching. 

Physical  education  teachers  generally  appeared  to  enjoy 
and  be  reasonably  happy  in  their  work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  felt  their  work  assignment  heavier  than  other  teachers  and 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  indicated  that  they 
felt  considerable  strain  associated  with  their  work. 

II.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS 
OF  HOUR  LOAD  TO  ATTITUDE 

It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers  devoting  more  time  to 
certain  components  of  the  work  load  might  have  a  different  atti¬ 
tude  than  those  devoting  less  time  to  the  various  components  of 
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the  work  load.  The  replies  to  the  attitude  questions  of  teachers 
falling  in  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  in  time  devoted  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  work  load  were  compared.  The  replies  of 
the  two  groups  on  each  of  the  attitude  questions  were  checked  for 
independence  through  the  application  of  chi-square  to  contingency 
tables.  Because  in  most  instances  the  frequencies  in  each  cell 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  for  chi-square  adjacent  categories 
were  combined  in  order  to  increase  the  expected  frequencies  in 
the  various  cells.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXVII. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  even  the  combination  of  cells 
did  not  increase  the  numbers  to  the  extent  required  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  chi-square. 

The  attitude  of  teachers  in  this  study  bears  little  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  time  devoted  by  teachers  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  work  load.  No  significant  differences  were  found  on  any 
of  the  attitude  questions  between  people  falling  into  the  upper 
and  lower  quartiles  on  time  devoted  to  assigned  classroom  instruct¬ 
ion,  activities  related  to  instruction,  supervision,  professional 
activities,  and  total  time  devoted  to  all  teaching  duties.  In 
time  devoted  to  extracurricular  activities  there  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  the  replies  of  teachers  in  the  upper  and  lower 
quartiles  on  the  question  regarding  enjoyment  of  the  teaching 
assignment.  Teachers  who  spent  more  time  in  extracurricular 
activities  indicated  at  a  statistically  significant  level  that 
they  found  their  work  more  enjoyable  than  those  who  spent  less 


time  in  extracurricular  activities. 
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Note:  Distribution  of  cell  frequencies  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  analysis  by 
chi-square  or  Fisher's  Exact  Probability  Test. 


III.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  TEACHING  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  ATTITUDES 


It  was  hypothesized  that  various  teaching  responsibilities 
might  bear  a  relationship  to  the  attitudes  of  the  teacher.  This 
section  reports  the  relationship  of  number  of  subject  areas  in 
which  a  teacher  instructs,  the  number  of  different  lesson  prepar¬ 
ations  required  per  week,  the  weekly  number  of  teacher-pupil 
contacts,  and  the  average  class  size  to  attitudes. 

The  application  of  chi-square  to  contingency  tables  was 
used  in  most  cases  to  determine  independence.  Adjacent  categories 
were  combined  to  increase  the  expected  frequencies  in  the  various 
cells.  In  some  instances  where  numbers  in  each  cell  were  small 
independence  was  checked  through  the  application  of  Fisher's 
Test  of  Exact  Probability  (4,  p.  96).  Table  XXXVIII  summarizes 
the  findings. 

No  significant  relationship  existed  between  replies  on  any 
of  the  attitude  questions  and  the  number  of  subject  areas  in 
which  a  teacher  instructed,  the  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts  , 
nor  the  average  size  of  class.  Significant  differences  in  replies 
on  two  attitude  questions  appeared  when  replies  of  teachers  required 
to  make  ten  or  fewer  lesson  preparations  per  week  were  compared 
with  replies  of  teachers  required  to  make  sixteen  or  more  lesson 
preparations  per  week.  Teachers  with  fewer  preparations  indicated 
that  work  was  more  enjoyable  than  those  with  more  preparations 
and  those  with  more  lesson  preparations  felt  their  work  load  was 
heavier  than  that  of  other  physical  education  teachers. 
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Note:  Distribution  of  cell  frequencies  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  analysis  by 
chi-square  or  Fisher's  Exact  Probability  Test. 
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There  would  appear  to  be  some  relationship  between  the 
number  of  lesson  preparations  and  the  teacher’s  attitude. 

Teachers  required  to  make  fewer  lesson  preparations  found  their 
work  more  enjoyable  while  those  required  to  make  a  number  of 
lesson  preparations  felt  their  work  was  heavier  than  other 
physical  education  teachers. 

IV.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

TO  ATTITUDE 

It  was  hypothesized  that  personal  characteristics  of 
teachers  might  bear  some  relationship  to  the  attitude  of  teachers 
toward  their  work.  This  section  reports  the  relationship  of 
teaching  experience,  teacher  education,  specialized  training, 
sex  and  marital  status  to  teachers'  attitude.  The  independence 
of  groups  in  various  categories  was  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  Table  XXXIX  summar¬ 
izes  the  findings. 

There  was  little  relationship  between  any  of  the  personal 
characteristics  studied  and  attitude.  No  significant  relation¬ 
ship  existed  between  years  of  experience,  years  of  training,  and 
amount  of  specialized  training  and  any  of  the  replies  to  the 
attitude  questions.  Significant  differences  were  noted  between 
the  attitude  of  male  and  female  teachers  on  the  question  comparing 
their  work  load  to  that  of  other  teachers  on  the  staff.  More  of 


the  men  felt  their  work  load  to  be  heavier  than  other  teachers  on 
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Note:  Distribution  of  cell  frequencies  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  analysis  by 
chi-square  or  Fisher's  Fxact  Probability  Test. 
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the  staff.  Significant  differences  were  also  noted  between 
married  and  single  teachers  in  their  replies  to  one  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  questions.  Married  teachers  estimated  their  teaching  load 
as  being  heavier  than  did  single  teachers. 

The  findings  of  some  significant  differences  in  the 
attitude  of  married  and  single  teachers  fails  to  support  the 
findings  of  McCluskey  and  Strayer  (3,  p.  620)  who  found  no  signif¬ 
icant  differences  in  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  scores  of 
married  and  single  teachers.  McCluskey  and  Strayer  (3,  p.  614) 
found  women  more  extreme  in  reactions  than  men  and  Francoeur 
(2,  p.  259)  found  women  to  be  more  enthusiastic  about  work  and 
more  concerned  about  the  work  load  than  men.  The  findings  in 
this  study  failed  to  support  the  findings  of  these  investigators 
regarding  differences  in  the  attitude  of  teachers  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sexes.  Findings  in  this  study  also  failed  to  support 
Francoeur' s  findings  (2,  p.  261)  that  least  qualified  teachers 
and  teachers  with  six  or  more  years  of  experience  were  more  enthus¬ 
iastic  about  teaching. 

Personal  characteristics  of  teachers  appear  to  bear  little 
relationship  to  attitude  other  than  significant  differences 
between  male  and  female  teachers  in  their  comparison  of  their 
work  load  to  that  of  other  teachers  and  between  married  and 
single  teachers  in  the  estimate  of  their  teaching  load. 
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V.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACTORS  TO  ATTITUDE 

It  was  hypothesized  that  various  school  and  community 
factors  might  bear  a  relationship  to  teachers'  attitude.  This 
section  reports  the  relationship  of  community  size,  school  size, 
and  number  of  physical  education  teachers  in  the  school  to 
teachers'  attitude.  Independence  of  groups  in  various  categories 
was  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  sections  of  this 
chapter.  Table  XL  summarizes  the  results. 

No  significant  differences  in  attitudes  were  noted 
between  teachers'  replies  in  large  and  small  communities.  The 
size  of  the  school  appeared  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
attitude  of  teachers.  There  were  significant  differences  in  the 
replies  to  two  of  the  questions  when  replies  of  teachers  in  small 
schools  were  compared  with  those  of  teachers  in  large  schools. 
Teachers  in  small  schools  indicated  that  they  worked  under  more 
strain  than  teachers  in  larger  schools  and  more  teachers  in  large 
schools  indicated  that  they  would  elect  to  take  physical  education 
again.  When  the  replies  of  teachers  in  schools  with  on°  or  two 
physical  education  teachers  were  compared  with  those  of  teachers 
from  schools  with  five  or  more  physical  education  teachers  the 
teachers  in  schools  with  few  physical  education  teachers  felt  at 
a  statistically  significant  level  that  their  work  load  was  heavier 
than  other  physical  education  teachers. 
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TABLE  XL 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  IN  ATTITUDE  BETWEEN  TEACHERS 
IN  VARIOUS  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  SITUATIONS 


Community 

Size 

School 

Size 

Number  of 
Physical 

Attitude 

100,000 
or  fewer, 
100,000 
or  more 

Ni=19, 

N2=46 

20  teachers 
and  fewer, 

71  teachers 
and  over 
%=14 

N2=17 

Education 

Teachers 

1  or  2, 

5  or  more, 
N*=21 , 
N2=24 

1 .  Enjoy  work 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2.  Compared  with 
other  teachers 
on  staff 

nil 

* 

nil 

3.  Compared  with 
other  physical 
education  teachers 

nil 

♦ 

.01 

4.  Estimate  of 
teaching  load 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5*  Feeling  of  strain 

nil 

.05 

nil 

6.  Re-elect  physical 
education 

nil 

.05 

nil 

7.  Plan  to  continue 
teaching  physical 
education 

nil 

nil 

nil 

*  Note:  Distribution  of  cell  frequencies  were  of  such  a  nature 
so  as  to  preclude  analysis  by  chi-square  or  Fisher's 
Exact  Probability  Test. 
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Although  in  most  instances  the  relationship  of  attitudes 
to  school  and  community  factors  is  negligible  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  relationship  between  size  of  school  and  the  number 
of  physical  education  teachers  in  the  school  to  teachers'  atti¬ 
tudes. 


VI.  SUMMARY 

Physical  education  teachers  generally  appeared  to  be  happy 
in  their  work  and  enjoy  it;  the  majority  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  continue  teaching  physical  education  and  that  they 
would  elect  to  take  physical  education  if  they  were  to  start 
their  university  training  again.  Most  considered  that  they 
carried  a  heavy  work  load  and  believed  that  their  load  was  heavier 
than  other  teachers  on  the  staff.  One  can  only  conclude  from  the 
results  of  findings  that  there  is  little  relationship  between 
teachers'  attitudes  and  hour  load,  the  nature  of  teaching  respon¬ 
sibilities,  personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  school 
and  community  factors. 

The  few  significant  relationships  indicated  that  teachers 
who  devoted  more  time  to  extracurricular  activities  reported  that 
they  found  their  work  more  enjoyable;  teachers  required  to  make 
few  lesson  preparations  found  their  work  more  enjoyable  and  those 
required  to  make  a  number  of  lesson  preparations  felt  their  work 
load  was  heavier  than  other  physical  education  teachers;  more 
of  the  men  felt  their  work  load  to  be  heavier  than  that  of  other 
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teachers  than  was  indicated  by  women;  married  teachers  felt 
their  teaching  load  heavier  than  was  indicated  by  single  teachers; 
teachers  in  small  schools  indicated  they  worked  under  more  strain 
than  teachers  in  large  schools  and  more  teachers  in  large  schools 
indicated  that  they  would  elect  to  take  physical  education  again; 
teachers  in  schools  with  one  or  two  physical  education  teachers 
reported  that  they  felt  their  load  was  heavier  than  oth<=r  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers  than  was  reported  by  teachers  in  schools 
with  a  number  of  physical  education  teachers. 

The  results  of  this  study  would  lend  support  to  Aikenhead's 
hypothesis  that  work  satisfaction  may  not  exist  as  an  independent 
variable  but  as  a  cluster  of  factors  (1,  p.  100).  The  objective 
variables  related  to  work,  personal  characteristics,  and  school 
and  community  factors  examined  in  this  study  seem  to  be  fairly 
insignificant  in  this  cluster  of  factors. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  X 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  carried  out  or  the  assumption  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  work  load  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  can  be  of  value  to  school  administrators  and  to 
those  responsible  for  the  training  of  both  future  teachers  and 
administrators.  It  was  assumed  that  a  knowledge  of  such  factors 
as  the  time  which  physical  education  teachers  allocate  to  the 
different  components  of  the  work  load  and  their  attitudes  toward 
their  work  may  aid  administrators  in  such  tasks  as  staffing, 
subject  allocation,  and  distribution  of  special  assignments. 

This  understanding  might  also  lead  to  improved  teacher  morale 
and  increased  efficiency  in  the  school  system.  Those  responsible 
for  the  training  of  future  physical  education  teachers  also  may 
profit  from  a  knowledge  of  present  teachers'  work  load  in  that 
this  should  assist  in  giving  them  an  understanding  of  what  is 
expected  of  their  graduates  and  thus  enable  them  to  evaluate 
present  programs. 


I.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  work  load  of 


high  school  physical  education  teachers  in  terms  of  time  and 
nature  of  responsibilities,  to  study  the  relationship  of  various 
factors  to  work  load  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  teacher 
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satisfaction  as  it  relates  to  work  load.  The  following 
conclusions  resulted  from  an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  on  the  work  load  of  high  school  physical 
education  teachers. 

1.  The  average  high  school  physical  education  teacher 
reported  working  in  excess  of  a  forty  hour  week.  Work  loads 
ranged  from  30.81  to  68.08  hours  per  week  with  the  average  time 
reported  being  46.95  hours  per  week  and  the  median  time  44.29 
hours  per  week. 

2.  Although  the  total  tim®  devoted  to  all  components 
of  the  work  load  by  physical  education  teachers  differed  little 
from  that  of  teachers  generally  as  reported  in  other  studies, 
there  was  a  major  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
extracurricular  activities.  Physical  education  teachers  reported 
a  range  of  3»58  to  23.87  hours  per  week  with  a  median  of  eight 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  extracurricular  activities. 

3*  High  school  physical  education  teachers  reported 
that  they  devoted  on  the  average  343.87  hours  per  year  to  inter¬ 
scholastic  and  intramural  athletic  activities.  They  devoted 
about  three  times  as  many  hours  to  interscholastics  as  they 
gave  to  intramurals. 

4.  The  greatest  proportion  of  interscholastic  time 
was  devoted  to  basketball  although  rugby  football  involved  more 
time  per  teacher  concerned  than  basketball  and  more  teachers 
are  involved  in  track  and  field  than  in  any  oth^r  single  inter¬ 


scholastic  activity. 
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5.  The  greatest  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  intra¬ 
murals  was  given  to  basketball  and  volleyball. 

6.  Physical  education  teachers  devoted  more  time  to 
professional  activities  than  teachers  generally  but  did  not 
devote  as  much  time  as  recommended  by  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association  (1,  p.  102). 

7.  The  nature  of  teaching  responsibilities  was  related 
to  hour  load  mainly  in  areas  closely  associated  with  instruction 
such  as  time  devoted  to  assigned  classroom  instruction,  activities 
related  to  instruction  and  total  time  devoted  to  teaching  duties, 
(i)  Assigned  classroom  instruction  time  was  significantly  related 
to  the  number  of  teacher-pupil  contacts;  those  teachers  who  had 
more  teacher-pupil  contacts  devoted  more  time  to  assigned  class¬ 
room  instruction.  (ii)  Activities  related  to  instruction  were 
significantly  related  to  the  number  of  subject  areas  in  which  a 
teacher  instructed;  assignments  in  a  single  subject  field  in¬ 
volved  less  time  devoted  to  those  activities.  (iii)  Total  time 
devoted  to  teaching  duties  was  significantly  related  to  the  number 
of  different  subject  areas  in  which  a  teacher  instructed  and  the 
number  of  lesson  preparations  required.  Teachers  with  teaching 
assignments  in  one  subject  area  and  teachers  with  few  lesson 
preparations  devoted  less  total  time  to  all  teaching  duties. 

8.  Personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher  were  related 
to  hour  load  mainly  in  areas  of  the  work  load  over  which  the  . 
individual  teacher  has  some  control,  that  is  in  areas  of  the 
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work  load  in  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  decision  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  different  components 
of  the  work  load*  Personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher  bore 
some  relationship  to  activities  related  to  instruction,  to  extra¬ 
curricular  and  professional  activities,  and  to  total  time  devoted 
to  all  teaching  duties,  (i)  Activities  related  to  instruction 
were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  sex  and  marital 
status  of  the  teacher;  male  and  married  teachers  devoted  mere 
time  to  activities  related  to  instruction,  (ii)  Time  devoted  to 
extracurricular  activities  was  significantly  related  to  teacher 
education,  specialized  training,  sex  and  marital  status;  teachers 
with  more  education  and  specialized  training,  male  and  married 
teachers  devoted  more  time  to  extracurricular  activities. 

(iii)  Time  devoted  to  professional  activities  was  significantly 
related  to  teacher  experience  and  teacher  education;  those 
teachers  who  had  more  experience  and  education  devoted  mor»  time 
to  professional  activities.  (iv)  Total  time  devoted  to  all 
teaching  duties  was  found  to  be  related  to  teacher  education, 
specialized  training,  sex  and  marital  status.  Teachers  with  more 
education  and  more  specialized  training,  male  and  married  teachers 
devoted  more  total  time  to  all  teaching  duties. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  interpret  the  findings  relating 
marital  status  to  the  components  of  hour  load  with  caution  because 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sexes  and  marital  status  of  the 


teachers  in  this  study 
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9*  Community  and  school  factors  were  related  to  hour 
load  mainly  in  those  aspects  of  th^  work  load  over  which  the 
individual  teacher  has  little  control  such  as  assigned  classroom 
instruction  time  and  time  devoted  to  supervision.  (i)  Assigned 
classroom  instruction  time  was  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  physical  education 
teachers  in  the  school.  Teachers  in  large  schools  and  schools 
with  five  or  more  physical  education  teachers  devoted  more  time 
to  classroom  instruction.  (ii)  Activities  related  to  instruction 
were  significantly  related  to  size  of  school;  teachers  in  large 
schools  devoted  less  time  to  activities  related  to  instruction, 
(iii)  Time  spent  on  supervision  was  significantly  related  to 
size  of  school,  size  of  community,  and  number  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  in  the  school.  Teachers  in  small  communities  and 
small  schools  and  those  in  schools  with  only  on^  or  two  physical 
education  teachers  devoted  more  time  to  supervision.  (iv)  Time 
spent  on  extracurricular  activities  was  related  to  the  number 
of  physical  education  teachers  in  the  school;  teachers  in  schools 
with  five  or  more  physical  education  teachers  devoted  less  time 
to  extracurricular  activities.  (v)  Total  time  devoted  to  all 
teaching  duties  was  related  to  community  size;  teachers  in  small 
communities  devoted  more  time  to  all  teaching  duties. 

10.  Physical  education  teachers  generally  appeared  to 
enjoy  their  work  although  they  felt  that  their  work  load  was 
heavy  and  that  their  work  assignment  was  heavier  than  that  of 
teachers  generally. 
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11.  The  attitude  of  teachers  to  their  work  bore  little 
relationship  to  hour  load,  nature  of  teaching  responsibilities, 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  school  and  community 
factors.  The  few  significant  relationships  showed  that 
(i)  Teachers  who  devoted  more  time  to  extracurricular  activities 
and  those  who  had  few  lesson  preparations  found  their  work  more 
enjoyable.  (ii)  Men  felt  their  work  load  to  be  heavier  than 
other  teachers  on  the  staff.  (iii)  Teachers  required  to  make  a 
number  of  lesson  preparations  and  teachers  in  schools  with  only 
one  or  two  physical  education  teachers  felt  their  work  load  to 
be  heavier  than  that  of  oth^r  physical  education  teachers. 

(iv)  Men  and  married  teachers  estimated  that  their  work  load  was 
heavier  than  did  women  and  single  teachers.  (v)  Teachers  in 
small  schools  indicated  that  they  worked  under  more  strain. 

(vi)  Teachers  in  large  schools  indicated  that  more  of  them 
would  elect  to  take  physical  education  again. 

II.  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 

Recent  practices  in  assigning  responsibilities  to  teachers 
of  physical  education  appear  to  be  such  that  the  total  hour  load 
averaged  over  the  period  of  a  year  is  in  line  with  that  of  other 
teachers.  However,  the  heavy  concentration  of  extracurricular 
activities  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  may  tend,  during  some 
weeks,  to  extend  the  physical  education  teacher's  hour  load  . 
beyond  that  of  other  teachers  and  may  create  pressures  that  lead 
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to  the  feeling  by  physical  education  teachers  that  their  work 
load  is  heavier  than  that  of  teachers  generally. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  take 
into  account  the  effort  required  and  the  wearing  effect  on  the 
teacher  in  fulfilling  the  different  aspects  of  the  work  load. 
Although  the  results  of  this  study  point  to  the  fact  that  teach¬ 
ers  who  devote  more  time  to  extracurricular  activities  find  their 
work  more  enjoyable ,  the  lack  of  experienced  people  in  the  field 
would  indicate  a  considerable  turnover  of  staff  in  this  subject 
specialty.  It  might  well  be  that  thp  cumulative  effect  over  a 
period  of  years  of  the  effort  expended  and  the  wearing  effect  on 
the  teacher  in  conducting  extracurricular  activities  may  be  more 
of  a  drain  on  the  teachers'  energies  than  work  in  other  aspects 
of  the  work  load  and  although  hour  load  may  be  no  different,  the 
strain  and  wearing  effect  on  teachers  in  this  field  may  be  consid¬ 
erable. 

The  fact  that  physical  education  teachers  are  required  to 
follow  a  rigid  time  schedule  in  th<=  conduct  of  extracurricular 
activities  may  be  a  factor  requiring  consideration.  Extracurric¬ 
ular  activities  are  often  scheduled  during  noon  hours,  immediately 
after  school  or  on  Friday  evenings  when  other  teachers  and  ppople 
in  other  lines  of  work  have  free  time.  Teachers  in  this  field 
are  thus  often  forced  to  forgo  engaging  in  recreational,  cultural 
or  professional  pursuits  open  to  others  all  of  which  might  create 
pressures  which  lead  to  an  apparent  rapid  turnover  of  physical 


education  teachers. 
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The  differences  between  the  time  teachers  reported 
spending  on  interscholastics  and  on  intramurals  points  to  a 
need  for  some  evaluation  of  existing  programs  by  administrators, 
physical  education  teachers,  and  those  involved  in  teacher 
preparation  programs.  Those  concerned  must  ask  themselves  whether 
the  teachers'  present  time  allocation  to  existing  programs  can 
be  justified.  The  possibility  of  too  great  an  emphasis  in  train¬ 
ing  programs  on  interscholastic  coaching  as  compared  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  intramural  organization  and  operation  might 
be  a  factor.  Perhaps  the  undue  prestige  and  fame  associated 
with  coaching  winning  interscholastic  teams  has  tended  to  force 
teachers  to  spend  morp  time  and  place  more  emphasis  on  the  Inter¬ 
scholastic  program. 

The  increased  time  devoted  to  extracurricular  programs 
and  professional  activities  by  physical  education  teachers  with 
more  training  and  experience  would  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
present  training  programs  arp  successful  in  initially  interesting 
trainees  in  these  activities  and  that  existing  organizations  are 
providing  programs  which  appear  to  become  increasingly  important 
to  the  experienced  teacher. 

The  results  of  this  study  would  support  the  hypothesis 
that  time  devoted  to  the  different  components  of  the  work  load 
may  bear  some  relationship  to  subject  specialization.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  work  load  of  teachers  in  other  specialized  areas 
may  further  substantiate  this  hypothesis.  A  closer  analysis  of 
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the  work  load  of  teachers  in  different  subject  specialties  may 
indicate  that  time  devoted  to  various  components  of  the  work 
load  may  vary  considerably  from  one  subject  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  tendency  to  recommend  time  allocations  to 
different  components  of  the  work  load  may,  therefore,  not  seem 
too  valid  when  applied  to  teachers  in  all  areas  of  subject 
specialization. 

This  study  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  attitude  of 
teachers  to  their  work  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  influenced 
by  any  single  factor  of  teacher  responsibility,  personal  character¬ 
istic,  and  school  and  community  factor  studied.  However,  various 
combinations  of  many  of  these  factors  may  be  contributing  factors 
in  shaping  teachers'  attitudes. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS 

Several  implications  for  administrative  practice  become 
evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  this  study. 

1.  Although  there  may  be  considerable  criticism  on 
various  grounds  of  th®  larg<=  composite  high  school,  the  results 
of  this  study  would  indicate  that  administrative  practices  as 
they  relate  to  physical  education  teachers,  the  hour  load  of 
these  teachers,  and  working  conditions  generally  in  the  large 
schools  appear  more  satisfactory  than  those  in  the  smaller  high 
school. 

2.  The  hour  load  of  physical  education  teachers  may  be 


decreased  through  subject  specialization  and  by  reducing  the 
number  of  different  lesson  preparations  required. 

3.  The  extracurricular  load  carried  by  physical  education 
teachers  may  be  decreased  by  increasing  the  number  of  physical 
education  teachers  on  a  staff. 

4.  The  more  years  of  preparation  a  physical  education 
teacher  has  the  more  time  h^  is  likely  to  devote  to  extracurricula 
and  professional  activities. 

5*  Although  there  was  no  statistical  evidence  there 
were  indications  in  this  study  of  the  possible  danger  of  physical 
educators  becoming  so  engrossed  in  extracurricular  activities 
that  they  may  fail  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  other 
aspects  of  the  work  load. 

6.  Recent  administrative  practices  such  as  relieving 
physical  education  teachers  of  home  room  responsibilities  and 
routine  supervisory  duties  appear  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  this  study. 


IV.  PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Many  aspects  of  the  teachers'  work  load  need  to  be  studied 
in  order  to  develop  an  adequate  body  of  knowledge  on  th^  topic. 
This  study  has  attempted  to  investigate  only  a  limited  area  of 
the  work  load  of  physical  education  teachers.  Future  investiga¬ 
tions  might  include  an  analysis  of  such  problems  as  those  listed 
here  in  order  to  add  to  knowledge  in  this  area. 
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1.  An  analysis  of  the  work  load  of  physical  education 
teachers  (i)  at  the  junior  high  school  level  (ii)  in  a  combined 
junior-senior  high  school  situation. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  work  loads  of  physical  education 
teachers  in  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  in  combined 
junior-senior  high  schools. 

3-  An  investigation  of  the  hour  load  of  physical  education 
teachers  during  peak  seasons  of  the  year,  that  is  when  teachers 
are  engaged  in  coaching  major  intarscholastic  sports,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  hour  loads  are  excessive  during  certain  periods 
of  the  year. 

4.  A  study  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  trained  in  physical 
education  move  into  other  lines  of  endeavour. 

5-  An  evaluation  of  the  strain  and  wearing  effect  on  the 
teacher  of  engaging  in  the  different  activities  that  comprise 
the  teachers'  work  load. 

6.  A  more  objective  investigation  of  the  physical 
education  teacher's  work  load  such  as  that  using  the  work¬ 
sampling  technique. 

These  problems  might  be  included  in  studias  of  physical 
education  teachers  specifically  or  as  sub-problems  in  studies 
focusing  on  othar  problams.  They  may  even  suggest  areas  in  which 
knowledge  about  the  interrelationship  of  community,  school, 
teachers'  personal  characteristics  and  teachers'  performance, 
characteristics  is  lacking. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


WORK  LOAD  QUESTIONNAIRE 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


Your  cooperation  in  properly  completing  and 
then  mailing  the  questionnaire  in  the  envelope  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

No  individual  or  school  system  will  be  identified 
in  the  reports  of  the  study. 

Please  glance  over  the  entire  questionnaire 
before  marking  it.  Answer  each  question  after  read¬ 


ing  the  directions  carefully  and  making  estimates 
where  necessary. 

Information  provided  in  answering  the  question¬ 
naire  should  be  projected  over  the  period  September 
1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964.  Please  complete  the 
questionnaire  now  and  if  necessary  make  estimates 
to  cover  the  period  to  the  end  of  June. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  high  school 
refers  to  Grades  X  to  XII. 


A.  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

Circle  number  of  appropriate  answer. 

(1)  Sex:  1.  Male  2.  Female 

(  2  )  Marital  Status : 

1.  Single  3.  Widow  or  Widower 

2.  Married  4.  Divorced  or  Separated 


(3)  Teaching  Experience:  Indicate  completed 
years  of  teaching  experience.  Include  the 
present  school  year. 


1. 

1  year 

5. 

7  —  9  years 

2. 

2  years 

6. 

10  —  14  years 

3. 

3  years 

7. 

15  —  24  years 

4. 

4  —  6  years 

8. 

25  or  more  years 

(4)  Completed  years  of  teacher  education  for 
salary  purposes. 

1.  one  3.  three  5.  five 

2.  two  4.  four  6.  six 

(  5 )  University  courses  completed  in  Physical 
Education.  (Report  half  year  courses  on 
the  basis  that  one  completed  course  equals 
60  hrs.  instruction  University  of  Alberta 
summer  or  winter  session,  include  pro¬ 
fessional  and  activity  courses.) 

1 .  none  3.  3  to  5  5.  11  to  15 

2.  1  or  2  4.  6  to  10  6.  16  or  more 

( 6 )  Are  you  given  time  off  from  teaching 
duties  as  subject  coordinator  or  depart¬ 
ment  head? 

1.  Yes  2.'  No 

(  7  )  Do  you  receive  additional  salary  for  acting 
as  coordinator  or  department  head? 

i.  Yes  2.  No 


(  8  )  Do  you  receive  a  salary  bonus  for  addition¬ 
al  work  in  so  called  "extra  duties”? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

(9)  Are  you  given  additional  "time  off’  from 
regular  teaching  assignments  to  make  up 
for  time  devoted  to  "extra  duties”? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

B.  Y OUR  SCHOOL 

Circle  number  of  appropriate  answer. 

( 1 )  Approximate  size  of  town  or  city  in  which 
school  is  located. 

1.  1,000  or  under  4.  5,000  to  20,000 

2.  1,000  to  3,000  5.  20,000  to  100,000 

3.  3,000  to  5,000  6.  100,000  and  over 

( 2 )  Grades  included  in  your  school  building. 

1.  I  to  XII  4.  IX  to  XII  6.  X  and  XI 

2.  VII  to  XII  5.  X  to  XII  7.  Other: 

3.  VIII  to  XII  Specify - 

( 3 )  Number  of  full  time  teachers  in  your  high 
school. 

1.  10  an  '  under  4.  31  to  40  7.  61  to  70 

.2.  11  to  20  5.  41  to  50  8.  71  to  80 

3.  21  to  30  6.  51  to  60  9.  81  &  over 

(4)  Number  of  persons  assigned  to  teach  high 

school  physical  education  in  your  school. 

1.  one  4,  four  7.  seven 

2.  two  5.  five  8.  eight 

3.  three  6.  six  9.  nine  or  more 


C.  TEACHING  DUTIES 


(  1 )  Classes  and  pupils  taught.  Please  report  under  appropriate  headings  for  each  class  that  you  teach, 
also  for  study  halls  or  free  periods  you  are  assigned. 


Indicate  sex  of  physical  education  classes  by  using  code  letters  under  column  headed  Section. 


Examples 


(a)  Physical  Education  Classes  Taught; 


1.  Phys.  Ed.  10 


2.  Phys.  Ed.  20 


(b)  Other  Subjects  Taught: 


1  SECTION 

I  Boys  -  (B) 

1  Girls  -  (G) 

(B  &  G  -  (M) 

I 

No.  of 
Students 
Enrolled 

No.  of 
Periods 
per  Week 

Min.  per 
Period 

Check  if 

Another 

Teacher 

Assists  in 

This  Class 

|  1  (B) 

26 

3 

36 

2  (G) 

78 

3 

36 

J 

1  (M) 

22 

H 

4  1  40 

Section 

” - — - — - 

No.  of  Students 
Enrolled 

No.  of  Periods 
per  Week 

Min.  per  Period 

1.  Soc.  St.  20 

1 

36 

5 

35 

1  2.  Drama  10 

1 

18 

4 

40 

_ 

1 

(a)  Physical  Education  Classes  Taught 


1.  Phys.  Ed.  10 


2.  Phys.  Ed.  20 


SECTION 

Boys  -  (B)  1 
Girls  -  (G) 

B  &  G-  (M) 

No.  of 
Students 
Enrolled 

No.  of 
Periods 
per  Week 

Min.  per 
Period 

Check  if 
Another 
Teacher 
Assists  in 

This  Class 

1 

2 

j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(b)  Other  Subjects  Taught: 


Name  of  Subject 

Section 

No.  of  Students 
Enrolled 

No.  of  Periods 
per  Week 

Min.  per  Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(c)  Supervisory 
Periods 


Section 

No.  of  Students 

No.  of  Periods 

Min.  per  Period 

(d)  Preparation  or 
Spare  Periods 


(e)  If  Coordinator 
or  Department 
Head 


^f)  Indicate  any 

other  assignments 

i.e.  library, 
counselling,  etc. 


No.  of  Periods 
per  Week 

Min.  per  Period 

Total  Time 

per  Week 

No.  of  Periods 
per  Week  for 
Administration 

Min.  per 
Period 

Total  Time 
per  Wtek 

Assignment 

(Name) 

No.  of 

Periods 

Min.  per 
Period 

Total  Time 
per  Week 

(  2  )  Other  Duties 

Circle  number  of  appropriate  answer. 

(a)  Are  you  responsible  for  a  homeroom? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

(b)  The  time  spent  in  average  week  outside  of 

school  time  on  duties  associated  witfe  class¬ 
room  instruction.  (Include  time  spent  on  lesson 
preparation,  marking,  keeping  records,  pre¬ 
paring  tests,  helping  students). 

1  hr.  or  less  5.  5  hrs  8.  8  hrs. 

2.  2  hrs.  6.  6  hrs.  9.  9  hrs. 

3.  3  hrs.  7.  7  hrs.  10.  10  hrs.  or  more 

4.  4  hrs. 

(c)  Time  spent  in  average  week  on  routine  duties 
such  as  supervising  detention  rooms,  hall  duty, 
homeroom  before  and  after  school,  recess  and 
noon  hour  supervision,  boarding  buses,  etc. 


1.  1  hr.  or  less 

6.  6  hrs. 

2.  2  hrs. 

7.  7  hrs. 

3.  3  hrs. 

8.  8  hrs. 

4.  4  hrs. 

9.  9  hrs. 

5.  5  hrs. 

10.  10  hrs.  or  more 

(d)  Time  spent  outside  of  regular  school  hours  in 
the  year  on  such  things  as  making  inventories, 
ordering  books,  repairing  equipment,  liming 
fields,  etc. 

1.  1  hr.  or  less 

5. 

11  —  15  hrs. 

2.  2  —  4  hrs. 

6. 

16  —  20  hrs. 

3.  5  —  7  hrs. 

7. 

21—25  hrs. 

4.  8  —  10  hrs. 

8. 

26  hrs.  or  more 

D.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
(a)  Interscholastics  and  Intramurals 

For  the  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  interschol¬ 
astics  and  intramurals  shall  be  defined  as: 

Interscholastics:  Student  activities  sponsored 

by  schools  in  which  pupils  are  selected  and 
trained  to  compete  against  students  from  another 
school  or  schools. 

In  calculaing  time  devoted  to  interscholastics 


include  time  spent  selecting  and  coaching  as 
well  as  game  time. 

Intramurals:  Student  activities  conducted  with¬ 
in  fhe  school  itself  where  students  participate 
with  or  against  pupils  from  the  same  school. 
(For  purposes  of  calculation  include  also  under 
this  heading  time  devoted  to  competition  be¬ 
tween  schools  arising  directly  out  of  intramural 
activities.) 

In  calculating  time  devoted  to  intramurals  in¬ 
clude  time  spent  administering  as  well  as  super¬ 
vising. 


Give  the  best  estimate  of  time  to  the  nearest  whole  hour  you  have  spent  on  the  activities  indicated.  No  teacher 
could  possibly  devote  time  to  all  the  activities  listed.  Please  place  "nil”  in  columns  opposite  activities  to  which 
you  have  devoted  no  time  during  the  year. 


Activity 

No.  of  Hours 
Interscholastics 

No.  of  Hours 
Intramural  or 

Club  Activities 

Fastball  or  Softball 

Soccer  Football 

Rugby  Football 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Hockey  —  Field 

Hockey  —  Ice 

Swimming 

Badminton 

Tennis 

Track  and  Field 

Tumbling  and  Gymnastics 

Others:  Specify 

. 

Total  time  devoted 
to  Activities 

(b)  Other  Extracurricular  Activities:  school  dances,  etc. 

Time  during  the  year  devoted  to  such  activities 
as  school  plays,  concerts,  yearbook,  orchestra, 


hours 


E.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Estimate  to  nearest  hour  time  spent  outside  of  reg¬ 
ular  school  time  during  the  year  on  the  following 

activities. 

( 1 )  Staff  meetings,  subject  matter  meetings,  in- 
service,  institutes,  teachers’  convention,  special¬ 
ist  council  convention. 

. hours 

(2)  Meetings  of  Athletic  Associations,  Sports  Or¬ 
ganization  Meetings. 

. hours 

(3)  A.T.A.  meetings,  C.A.H.P.E.R.,  Specialist 
Council  Executive,  and  all  committee  meetings 
associated  with  these. 

. hours 

(4)  Professional  Reading  —  A.T.A.  Magazine, 
Specialist  Council  Bulletin,  C.A.H.P.E.R.  and 
A.A.H.P.E.R.  Journals,  Research  Quarterlies, 
new  books,  etc. 

. hours 

( 5  )  Professional  writing  and  speeches. 

. hours 

(6)  Department  of  Education  work  —  curriculum 
subcommittees,  reviewing  books,  etc.  (Don’t 
include  time  spent  marking  Dept,  of  Ed.  exams) 

. hours 

Total  Time  devoted  to  Professional  Activities 

hours 


F.  REACTION  TO  WORK 

Circle  number  of  appropriate  answer. 

(  1 )  Do  you  enjoy  your  present  teaching  assign¬ 
ment? 


(  2 )  Compared  with  other  teachers  on  staff  do  you 
feel  your  teaching  load  is 

1.  lighter  than  most  staff  members 

2.  about  the  same  as  other  staff  members 

3.  heavier  than  other  staff  members 

( 3 )  Compared  with  other  teachers  teaching  physi¬ 
cal  education  whom  you  know  do  you  feel 
that  your  teaching  load  is 

1.  lighter  than  most 

2.  about  the  same 

3.  heavier  than  most 

(4)  Would  you  estimate  your  teaching  load  as 

1.  very  light  4.  heavy 

2.  light  5.  extremely  heavy 

3.  reasonable 

(5)  Would  you  estimate  the  feeling  of  strain  assoc¬ 
iated  with  your  works  as 

1 .  little 

2.  moderate 

3.  considerable 

(6)  Would  you  take  specialists  training  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  if  you  could  go  back  and  start 
your  university  work  again? 

1.  certainly  or  probably  would 

2.  chances  about  even  for  and  against 

3.  certainly  or  probably  would  not. 

(7)  Do  you  plan  to  continue  teaching  high  school 
physical  education? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

If  your  answer  to  the  last  question  is  "No” 
indicate  what  your  career  plans  are. 


There  may  be  some  aspects  of  work  load  that  have 
not  been  covered  in  this  questionnaire.  Comment 
on  any  aspect  of  your  work  load  which  concerns 
you  and  which  you  feel  has  not  been  covered  by 
the  questions  in  this  questionnaire. 


1.  not  at  all 

2.  fairly  well 

3.  particularly  enjoyable 
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Following  are  copies  of  communications  from  The  Executive, 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Council,  and  from  Dr.  S.  C.  T. 
Clarke. 


The  Health  and  Physical  Education  Council  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association  strongly  supports  this  survey 
of  the  professional  load  carried  by  physical  education 
teachers  in  Alberta,  and  requests  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
teachers  in  completing  this  questionnaire. 

The  Executive, 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Council 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association 


Dear  Miss  Irwin: 

T  have  examined  your  proposed  study  "Workload  of 
Physical  Education  Teachers".  I  think  this  is  a  worthwhile 
matter  for  graduate  work  for  physical  education  and  should  add 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  professional  workload  of  teachers. 

I  would  recommend  to  any  physical  education  teacher 
that  they  cooperate  with  you  in  this  study. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ALHERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


S.  C.  T.  Clarke, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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9259  Ottewell  Road 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
May  22 ,  1 964 


Dear  Colleague: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  for  your  assistance  in 
connection  with  a  research  project  which  I  have  undertaken  as  part  of 
my  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  I  am  familiar  enough 
with  teaching  physical  education  to  know  there  is  little  time  left  for 
responding  to  questionnaires,  however,  I  do  feel  that  the  research  is 
important  enough  to  the  members  of  our  profession  to  warrant  this 
demand  on  your  time.  The  study  has  the  approval  of  Dr.  S.  C.  T.  Clarke, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  A... T.  A. ,  and  the  Executive  of  the  A.  T.  A. 
Specialist  Council  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Recent  teacher  load  studies  have  indicated  that  the  many  factors 
involved  should  be  subjected  to  further  analysis;  one  of  the  factors 
related  to  work  load  is  that  of  area  of  specialization.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  their  position  the  work  load  of  teachers  of  physical  education 
may  be  different  in  a  number  of  ways  from  the  work  load  of  teachers 
generally.  Unfortunately  recent  studies  have  not  included  a  large 
enough  sample  of  physical  education  teachers  to  make  possible  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  work  load  of  teachers  in  this  specialty.  The  purpose 
of  the  attached  questionnaire  is  to  obtain  more  detailed  information 
on  the  work  load  of  Alberta  high  school  teachers  of  physical  education. 
Information  is  being  collected  for  the  school  year  1963-64. 

The  description  of  professional  load  is  difficult  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  tasks  in  which  the  teacher  engages  and  because  each 
teacher  has  a  unique  pattern  of  distributing  his  or  her  time.  This 
necessitates  a  fairly  detailed  questionnaire;  however,  the  one  attached 
has  been  designed  so  as  to  require  a  minimum  amount  of  time  for 
completion. 

Your  cooperation  in  filling  out  and  returning  this  questionnaire 
promptly  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  will  make  certain  that  those 
participating  in  the  study  will  receive  a  summary  of  the  findings  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Marion  Irwin 
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9269  Ottewell  Road 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
June  8,  1964 


Dear  Colleague: 

Some  weeks  ago  I  mailed  you  a  questionnaire  regarding  the  work 
load  of  high  school  physical  education  teachers. 

As  there  are  so  few  specialists  in  physical  education  in  Alberta, 

T  am  most  anxious  to  have  a  completed  questionnaire  from  every  teacher 
in  the  sample.  To  date  the  response  from  teachers  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  it  is  my  hope  that  all  questionnaires  will  soon  be 
returned.  Kay  I  count  on  your  immediate  response?  I  will  be  very 
much  indebted  to  you  for  your  help. 

If  your  questionnaire  has  been  mailed  please  ignore  this  reminder. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Marion  Irwin 
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